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last Wednesday, leaves it open to the 

Associated Powers whether they will declare 
their armistice terms in any event, or defer the declar- 
ation until Germany has accepted’ the principle that 
terms should be such as “ to make a renewal of hostilities 
on the part of Germany impossible.” The latter course 
seems the likeliest; since if the German Government 
rejects the principle and appeals to its people for a 
desperate defence, it would be idle to furnish it with 
further details, which it would merely quote to its 
people in support of its appeal. If, however, the 
principle is accepted, the detailed terms should be 
forthcoming without any delay ; and the Allied authori- 
ties, naval as well as military, ought to be completely 
ready to deal with that eventuality. 


Priseve WILSON’S admirable Note, dated 


* * * 


On Tuesday the Times published from its Washington 
correspondent a message saying that Mr. Wilson “ stands 
for peace with justice, for peace untrammelled by 
participation at the settlement of the cynical diplomacy 
of Prussia, but also free from any taint of an old- 
fashioned, secret, and revengeful diplomacy in any 
form. The Allies, it is now felt, have also swung round 
to this view.” This seems to have caused some pertur- 
bation. On the following day, “a _ well-informed 
correspondent’ ‘“ communicated”’ a long series of 
articles showing that official British statements of 
war-aims had always been in harmony with those made 
by President Wilson. He had no difficulty in supporting 
his thesis with quotations, especially from the speech 
made by Mr. George to trade-unionists in January last. 
At the time we ourselves expressed the view that 
Mr. George’s avowed terms of peace, so far as they went 


—and they went a long way—virtually coincided with 
those of the Labour Party, which accord at every point 
with President Wilson's principles. It is important that 
those impulsive persons who harbour exaggerated fears 
of certain elements among our governing classes should 
not be allowed to encourage the impression abroad that 
America has changed and purged British war-aims. 


*” * * 


At the same time it would be both absurd and un- 
grateful to pretend that there was never any danger 
at all of our being tainted by corrupt purposes, that 
President Wilson has not thrown some things (e.g., 
the economic boycott of a beaten and otherwise punished 
Germany) into the background, that there has been 
no clearing of the air, or, finally, that British war-aims 
are the only war-aims involved. We know that certain 
arrangements disclosed when the Bolsheviks broke 
into the Petrograd Foreign Office would never have had 
the approval of President Wilson; and we can deduce 
that his weight will be brought to bear in favour of a 
right solution of certain outstanding questions, minor 
questions in a way, regarding which the Allied Govern- 
ments’ position is still doubtful. ‘“‘Swung round to 
this view"’ may be an exaggerated phrase; but it 
would not be exaggerating the truth to say that America, 
speaking through President Wilson, has made it pretty 
certain that the Allies will no longer be in danger of 
swinging away from “ this view.” That he has made 
a difference might be deduced, if in no other way, 
from the feelings cherished towards him by the now, 
we hope and believe, negligible rump of the old chaffer- 
ing diplomatic school in England. 


* * * 


The week has shown a slackening of the military 
pace, and effective advances against solid resistance 
have been confined to the British Army. The enemy's 
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evacuation of the Lille salient has enabled our armies 
north of Valenciennes to come into line with those 
south of it ; and almost daily thrusts have been delivered 
up and down the whole of the sectors from Tournai to 
the latitude of Le Cateau. On Wednesday we fought 
a particularly hard action on a 20-mile front both sides 
of Valenciennes, beating down a stubborn opposition 
and throwing the enemy many miles back in the direc- 
tion of Mons and Maubeuge. This is a sensitive part 
of the German salient, and our continued advances 
certainly embarrass him; but their effect would be 
incomparably greater if there were not for the time 
being something like stalemate on the rest of the front 
in France. In Belgium General Debeney’s French army 
has made a thrust across the Lys; but the first main 
defensive line of the Germans is the Scheldt, with which 
only the British troops further south are yet in touch. 


* * * 


Sir Douglas Haig’s long-withheld despatch recording 
the battles of March and April last is generally supposed 
to have been bowdlerised ; but even so, it contains a 
great number of implicit contradictions of statements 
made in Parliament by Mr.Lloyd George, Lord Curzon, 
and Mr. Bonar Law. General Maurice, in the Daily 
News, has made out an exceedingly pungent list of 
them. The Commander-in-Chief says definitely that 
he was obliged to extend his front, and that the prime 
cause of the disaster was a lengthened front with fewer 
men to hold it. The Germans attacked with 64 infantry 
divisions, whereas the entire British Army in France 
only numbered 58, and only 19 of them were in the 
front line on the sectors attacked. Sir Douglas Haig 
finds no fault with General Gough for his leadership 
of the Fifth Army. But he admits that the bridges over 
the Somme and elsewhere were not all blown up; and 
certain other of his reticent details suggest that, though 
the units composing the Fifth Army mostly kept their 
heads, the High Command very largely lost control 
over their situation. The disaster, as General Maurice 
quite truly says, was the greatest in scale that has ever 
overtaken British arms; and its history must be 
plumbed to the bottom some day, even if the present 
is scarcely the time for doing so. An interesting detail 
in the despatch is, that General Carey’s famous force (to 
which Mr. Lloyd George alluded in support of his 
claim to count in non-combatants, when arguing that 
our Army in France was undiminished) is shown to 
have been in fact composed almost exclusively of 
combatant units. 


* * * 


As we suggested must probably be the case, when 
the question of women legislators came before the 
House of Commons very few members dared raise 
their voices against it. The situation was a peculiar 
one. The great majority of women suffragists were so 
gratified at their victory over the franchise that they 
would have been quite content to allow admission to 
Parliament to stand over for a year or two. But once 
the subject had been mooted at Westminster—even 
had this been the action of a single obscure enthusiast— 
positive refusal to admit women would very soon have 
roused widespread feeling amongst women and would 
have brought disaster to the bold men who dared suggest 
that millions of new voters belonged to a sex incapable 
of taking part in legislation. e majority for Mr. 
Samuel’s motion was, considering past history, almost 
grotesquely large: 274 to 25. The speeches against 
it were negligible. The most conspicuous was that of 
Sir Hedworth Meux, who cryptically referred the House 
to omg opinions on women. Curiosity led us 
to our Shakespeare, and we conclude that he refers to 


the passage in which the queen says that women of 


exalted station are swayed by the same passions as 
maidservants and charwomen. Has it ever occurred 
to the gallant Admiral that his own emotions (and even 
his language) are often not utterly distinct from those 
of males in analogous professions? It was a sign of 
the times that his speech, which would have been greeted 
with roars of half-witted laughter five years ago, fell 
guite flat. 


* a * 


A Bill will immediately follow. Returning officers 
will be saved from the dilemma which confronted 
them; they will have to accept female nominees. 
Some candidates are already in the field. It need not 
be expected that the House will instantly be swamped 
with women members. It is one thing to be eligible 
and another to be inclined ; it is one thing to be inclined 
and another to be elected. All local government 
experience tends to show that the advent of women is 
slow, and that what we are likely to get at first is a few 
able women specialists. Sir Newton Moore reminded 
the House that in Australia but six women have stood 
for Parliament, although the franchise was granted 
eighteen years ago, and that none of the six was elected. 
We shall not be as slow as that here, and we can hope 
that at least a few women will obtain seats at the 
coming General Election. It would be very fitting if 
one of the first should be Miss Mary Macarthur, than 
whom no one has done more for women in industry, and 
who is contesting that constituency of Staffordshire 
which includes the chainmakers of Cradley Heath. 


* * * 


The minor complications of the machinery for 
registration and election have proved greater than 
anyone foresaw, and the Government Departments 
concerned will be grateful if, as is now generally 
predicted, the General Election is postponed until 
January. The proxy voting has quite broken down ; 
an amazingly small number of proxy forms have so 
far come in—it is said, not 10,000 for the whole 
kingdom—and these largely from persons who have 
not accompanied them by the necessary claim to be 
registered. It is a question whether the registers 
can possibly be reopened to enable the proxy papers 
to be treated also as claims. What is much more 
important is that the four million soldiers and merchant 
seamen on the Absent Voters’ Lists have been, in 
innumerable cases, registered with insufficient addresses 
(e.g., R.G.A. instead of 199th Brigade R.G.A.), so that 
the Army Post Office will be unable to deliver either 
the voting papers or the candidates’ appeals. This 
can only be put right by laborious inquiry at the 
hundreds of regimental record offices. Worst of all 
is the fact that in many thousands of cases the soldier's 
name is on two registers, for different constituencies— 
once for the hypothetical British address given by 
himself, and a second time for the different hypothetical 
address given by his family. This, it seems, defies 
all rectification. 

* * * 


Other departments are as much perplexed as the 
L.G.B. The Paper Controller has, after much con- 
sideration, decided on an elaborate scheme for enabling 
each candidate to secure the necessary minimum of 
paper, card, and envelopes at a favourable “ controlled 
price.” The “ Foolish Virgins’ among the candidates 
are thus to be saved from the consequences of their 
lack of prevision. The Post Office is in despair at the 
prospect of having to deal with fifty or a hundred 
million extra letters, including many millions for the 
Western front, in the brief interval between nomination 
and poll. This period may have to be statutorily 
extended. Unfortunately the Post Office seems to 
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have decided against one way of easing the load. The 
candidate who wishes to use his privilege of free postage 
before nomination day (as the Postmaster-General 
devoutly hopes he will) has to “ give security” for 
the postage that would be due if he failed to be 
nominated. The Post Office intends to fix this 
“security” at the flat rate of £50; and to require 
the deposit of cash! It is true that the postage in 
the largest constituencies would be over £200, and 
in the average about £125. But, apparently, it has 
been forgotten that there are not a few constituencies 
under 10,000 electors; there are some under 5.000: 
there is one (the University of Wales) that will not 
have 1,500 electors, for whom the postage will be 
only £6. To demand the cash deposit of £50, as 
“ security ” for postage that may conceivably become 
due to the extent of £6 or £20, does not seem warranted 
by law, and will certainly not encourage candidates 
to ease the Post Office work by spreading the load. 
But perhaps the decision does not apply to University 
constituencies. ; 
* tt * 


The climax is reached in the new Army Council 
Order informing the five million officers and soldiers 
that such of them as intend to become Parliamentary 
candidates will be granted special leave, in order that 
they may appear before their Party organisations 
and get adopted as candidates, provided that they 
make application for such leave “ eight days’ prior to 
the issue of the writ.” We have heard much of the 
wonderful qualities of the Army, officers and men 
alike ; but ability to prophesy the exact day on which 
the writs will be issued for a new Parliament has not, 
so far, been ascribed to them by anyone but the Army 
Council. Moreover, who is the “ simple soldier man ” 
connected with that august body who supposes that 
Parliamentary candidates are not “adopted” until 
within eight days of the issue of the writs for a General 
Election? It is expected, by the way, that there will 
be, among the Parliamentary candidates for Great 
Britain, several hundreds of Army and Navy officers, 
and probably a score from the ranks. The Civil Service 
is still refused a like privilege. 


* * aK 


An Irish correspondent writes: “The position as 
regards conscription in Ireland is not yet cleared up. 
At the time of writing the deputation of the English 
Labour Party appointed to interview the Prime Minister 
on the subject has not presented its case. Last week 
the official Nationalist organ, The Freeman's Journal, 
announced in an inspired manner that there was practi- 
cally no further need for anxiety. This week, however— 
on Tuesday—the same newspaper declared that the 
“ Army Council had got hold of the Viceroy, was making 
frantic efforts to overbear the Government, and insist 
on the enforcement of Conscription in Ireland.” Accord- 
ing to the new view, Lord French’s resignation, if it 
occurs, should be regarded as a triumph of the Conscrip - 
tionists. The idea is that Lord French’s resignation, 
or his threat thereof, may attract a dangerous attention 
upon Irish affairs and drive the Cabinet into extreme 
courses. If left to himself, Lord French, it is thought, 
would be willing to remain Viceroy without forcing a 
political crisis in the interests of his individual opinions, 
which are, no doubt, conscriptionist. The Irish Unionist 
Press urges that in all cireumstances Lord French should 
remain at his present post. Otherwise the country 
will “relapse into Bolshevism.” The all-important 
thing in the eyes of this Press is the maintenance of 
resolute government, but a political crisis might end, 
not in conscription, but in the revival of the conciliatory 
aims of Lord Wimborne, Sir Horace Plunkett, and the 
Convention. 


THE PEACE SITUATION 


E do not know what stage the conversa- 

W tion between Berlin and Washington may 
have reached by the time these lines 

reach our readers; but we think it might be useful 
to examine what would be the situation, supposing 
Mr. Wilson’s excellent Note of October 28rd were 
treated by the German Government as breaking it off. 
Their threat has been—Prince Max repeated it last 
Tuesday in the Reichstag—that they would organise 
a desperate resistance in that event. What are its 





prospects ? 

On the Western front, not so bad. The campaigning 
season is almost at its end, All the Allied armies are 
decidedly tired. The British are the only troops that 
in recent weeks have shown themselves capable of 
advancing in sectors where the Germans put up an 
uncompromising resistance. The other Allied advances 
have latterly been little more than rearguard actions, 
sometimes quickening the enemy’s retreat, but nowhere 
really deranging his plans. In particular the continued 
failure of the Americans at the tip of the eastern claw 
of Marshal Foch’s pincers has had most unfortunate 
effects on the fruitfulness of the Allied campaign as a 
whole. Every week increases the odds that Hindenburg 
and Ludendorff will be able to withdraw their forces 
without many more serious losses to a rear position, 
where they can stand without much risk during the 
winter. Their ultimate line, if not for the winter, then 
for the spring, would be the line of the Meuse. Its 
natural strength is very great, and three months’ 
winter work would vastly enhance it. It represents 
a most substantial shortening of front, and would 
thus restore the German reserve divisions to a number 
formidable at least for defence. 

Against this we must set the Eastern outlook. It is 
unlikely that Turkey will remain in the war for more 
than a verv few weeks. The Straits, whether captured 
or surrendered, are practically bound to be in Allied 
hands before Christmas; and part, at least, of the 
large armies maintained by Great Britain in Turkey 
will be available for use elsewhere. We shall obtain 
command of the Black Sea, with access to Rumania and 
South Russia, and with all the means for pushing a 
campaign westward up to the Danube. Austria- 
Hungary is already in the throes of dissolution, and 
could not stand long against a fresh encirclement. 
When Austria goes out of the war, the whole Italian 
Army can be added to the forces thrown against Ger- 
many, and the whole Austro-German frontier (which 
is not strongly fortified) will lie open for invasion. The 
situation of Germany will be not unlike that of Napoleon 
in 1814, when he made head vigorously against the 
Prussian and Russian invaders in North France, but 
his resources were fatally drained, and his prospects 
hopelessly compromised, by the advance of Wellington 
in his rear across Gascony and up to Toulouse. 

Thus the complete military collapse of Germany, 
though it may be postponed till 1919, cannot be post- 
poned beyond it. There is also her internal situation 
to be taken into account. Her people have proved 
capable of enduring much privation, but the effects of 
privation are cumulative. The food shortage may not 
be much worse than it was one, two, or three years ago 
at this season, but there is a weakened physique to with- 
standjit. And some of the other shortages—particularly 
the lack of clothing—are far more acute than they ever 
were, Moreover, the accumulation of personal and 
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family losses through battle casualties grows ever nearer 
to the breaking-point. So long as the vision of victory 
and world-conquest seemed a dazzling probability, as it 
did until last July, the German people had some motive 
for their terrible endurance. Now that utter defeat 
looms inevitable as the end of the road, whether longer 
or shorter, there is a growing incentive to choose the 
shorter road, and, since ultimate submission cannot be 
avoided, to submit, before further intolerable suffering 
has been uselessly undergone. 

If the Allies can speed up the working of these processes 
by any method other than that of whittling down terms, 
everyone will be thankful. Every victory that they 
win in the field has this speeding-up effect. So, too, 
though within narrower limits, may a diplomatic 
offensive ; at least, when it is conducted by a statesman 
so adroit and with so much freedom of manceuvre as 
President Wilson. There are, however, serious risks 
inherent in the diplomatic offensive, and it is most 
important that these should be realised on both sides 
of the Atlantic. It is Providential that we should 
all have found a spokesman so superb as Mr. Wilson. 
But a numerous body, like the Alliance, com- 
prising many great nations, each with their distinctive 
traditions, distinctive interests, distinctive sacrifices, and 
distinctive wrongs, cannot find a perfect spokesman in 
the head of any one of them; its members must speak 
with voices of their own. On the other hand, it is 
equally important that they should not speak with 
separated voices; because, as Mr. Wilson long ago 
pointed out, the settlement which they seek in common 
must be regarded as an integral whole ; whose success 
would be jeopardised in its entirety if the satisfaction 
of the legitimate aspirations of one or more of the 
peoples concerned were chaffered and bartered away 
piecemeal. 

For this last reason—because the peace which is to 
prevent future war must be an integral peace—we must 
beware of whittling down terms and tying our hands in 
advance of the Peace Conference. 

The results of such a prejudgment of issues can 
rarely be measured beforehand. The risks are incal- 
culable, and we have no adequate motive for incurring 
them when victory is certain, and cannot at the worst 
be very remote. A motive which has been suggested 
—among others by no less a person than Lord Milner— 
is the fear of Bolshevism in Germany, of a complete 
social and political dissulution in that country, such as 
might leave the Allies no Government to deal with, no 
organised community to obtain reparation from, nothing 
but a revolutionary voleano @ la Russe, whose lava- 
streams might even overflow the Allied borders. We 
are afraid we must approach this bugbear from a some- 
what different angle from Lord Milner’s; but even so 
we disbelieve in its reality. Germany’s soil is about as 
unfavourable for Bolshevist anarchy as Russia’s was 
propitious ; nor is it a plant likely to grow robustly in 
any country where literacy is universal and law some- 
thing more than an arbitrary coercion imposed on the 
masses from the outside. There is still far more danger 
that the German people will obtain too little liberty 
than that they will obtain too much. Of course, 
gentlemen like Lord Milner, who only a few years 
ago were dying in the last ditch to preserve the 
constitutional veto of a House of hereditary peers, 
must be excused if they feel some natural sympathy 
with Prince Max’s efforts to temper the wind of constitu- 
tional change to the shorn Junkers. But theirs is not 
a point of view which the Allied peoples share, nor 
has it any business to influence their Governments. 
The supreme interest of the peoples is to make the world 
safe for democracy; and that cannot be achieved 


without placing beyond any “ peradventure ”’ the defeat 
of Prussian militarism on the field of battle and its 
dethronement in its own country. The President's last 
Note leaves this dual requirement well in the foreground. 





He states clearly the necessity that the terms of armis- 
tice must be such, in any event, as to “‘ make a renewal 
of hostilities on the part of Germany impossible.” 
That condition cannot be waived, whether Germany 
democratises herself or does not; there must be the 
unequivocal acknowledgment of defeat by the guilty 
country. But if she democratises herself, she can then 
come to the Conference table. She can take her part 
with the other nations in negotiating the foundations 
of the future world order. No such part can be hers 
if she persists in maintaining the present “ real rulers 
of Germany.” There is no room at the table for 
representatives of such a perjured sovereignty; and 
unless Germany sends others, the Conference will settle 
her fate in her absence, and serve on her a demand 
‘not for peace negotiations but for surrender.” That 
is the clear position in which President Wilson now 
leaves his terms; and we hope that, whatever be 
Germany’s immediate answer, there will be no move- 
ment on the Allied side in the nature of a climb-down 
from them. 


PEACE PERILS 


E may not be quite so near the end of the war 

W as everybody hopes and as most people 

expect, but the shadow of Peace is upon 
us. It is an extraordinary incident of the complexity 
of our industrial civilisation, and of the almost universal 
divorce of the worker from the ownership of the means 
of production, that the coming of Peace should be 
viewed, by many hundreds of thousands of persons, 
with almost as much apprehension as the advent of War. 

The first shock of Peace will come—as the Labour 
Party has vainly urged on the Government for the 
past two years—not to the demobilised armies, who 
will inevitably have to be kept on full rations, nearly 
all for months and many of ~ for years, but to the 
three or four millions of workers in “ war trades,” 
of whom a million or more are women. The very 
moment Peace is assured the hundreds of thousands 
now at work at making the innumerable component 
parts of shells and other munitions, those assembling 
these parts, and those working in the great “ filling” 
factories, will be told to stand by. The daily 
consumption, not only of munitions, but of all kinds 
of Army stores, has become so enormous, and the 
daily production has been gradually brought up to 
such a colossal amount, that the cessation of hostilities 
will necessarily involve an almost instantaneous 
suspension of production, if only because the whole 
available storage would become congested by a few 
days’ heaping up of supplies. Stocks are already 
maintained on so great a scale that the most apprehensive 
administration will not wish to see them increased to 
any appreciable extent, even if it could find room for 
them. What the Government has had to face within 
the last few days—the problem hitherto never having 
been seriously before the War Cabinet—is the sudden 
and simultaneous discharge of hundreds of thousands 
of women and men, with no possibility of immediately 
finding new situations. To all these families Peace, 
far from meaning plenty, spells penury, if not 
starvation. 

What has, so far, been done? The demand of the 
Labour Party—a programme worked out in some 
detail a couple of years ago—was that the civil war 
workers should be dealt with on demobilisation on 
substantially the same lines as the soldiers ; that they 
should each receive a month’s notice prior to dis- 
charge, or payment of wages in lieu, an intimation 
being simultaneously made, case by case, to the 
local Employment Exchange, so that all possible 
steps could be taken to discover available vacancies 
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before the worker was turned adrift; that the women, 
at any rate, should each be given, like the soldiers, 
a month’s holiday on full pay, to enable them to take 
the much-needed rest after long-continued, strenuous 
work, often at excessive hours per week; that the 
Government should make arrangements in advance, 
in conjunction with the three thousand Local 
Authorities of the United Kingdom, to put instantly 
in hand the postponed public works and the new cottage 
building, and to bring back to full strength the reduced 
Public Services—Postal, Educational, Sanitary, and 
what not—at such a rate as to make up, week by week, 
the nation’s aggregate wage-total (including that of 
all the private capitalists) to its normal level, and 


thus prevent any widespread or long-continued 
involuntary unemployment; that the necessary 
industrial mobility should be promoted by the 


issue (as to the soldiers) of free railway tickets; that 
steps should be taken to arrange, in advance, to facilitate 
the manufacturers’ transformation to Peace production ; 
and that, in order to meet the cases of individual 
hardship, where in the great “ general post’’ men 
and women could not get promptly into new situations, 
Unemployment Benefit, at the new rates promised for 
the demobilised soldiers, should be guaranteed to every 
civil war-worker when involuntarily out of work, at 
least during the first year of demobilisation. Of this 
programme, so far as the public is aware, practically 
nothing had been conceded by the War Cabinet a 
month ago, and no alternative measures had been 
taken. Now there is a hasty running to and fro to 
make up for the lack of forethought. 

What is the prospect before the three millions or 
more of civil war-workers ? Some of the more humane 
employers have vainly sought guidance from the 
Government as to what they are to do with their 
employees. These will, it is believed, mostly be legally 
entitled to a week’s notice, but perhaps only so far as 
they come under the direction of the Ministry of 
Munitions. It seems uncertain whether even this 
small amount of protection has been assured to the large 
numbers working for the War Office Contracts Depart- 
ment or the Admiralty. They were, to the extent of 
fourteen hundred thousand, compulsorily brought into 
the State Unemployment Insurance scheme by the 
Act of 1916; but their payments for two years only 
entitle them to the derisory pittance at present prices 
of seven shillings per week when entirely unemployed, 
and‘ that only for six or eight weeks in the year. The 
discharged soldier is to have, it is believed, at least 
twice as much, for twenty weeks in the year. The 
very idea of conceding them a holiday was laughed 
to scorn, and no encouragement was given to that 
of free railway tickets to permit their escape from 
the congested munition areas. It is believed that 
no steps have yet been taken to arrange any programme 
for the execution of the postponed public works, nor 
has anything yet been concerted with the various 
Departments and Local Authorities with regard to the 
date of bringing back to normal strength the Postal, 
Educational, Sanitary, and other Public Services 
throughout the kingdom, which, if the Government 
really cared about preventing unemployment, ought 
to be ready offering situations the very week in which 
the demobilisation begins. The Board of Education 
has not yet formulated its great scheme of National 
Scholarships (Secondary, Technical, and University), 
requiring no legislation, by which it could be diverting 
from the labour market, at the moment when millions 
will be seeking situations, the hundreds of thousands 
of carefully selected young people whom the community 
can more profitably employ in continuing their 
education. We hear nothing of any stimulus to the 
Local Authorities to take up vigorously their long- 


projected increase of provision for the tuberculous 
on the one hand and the feeble-minded on the other. 





In the year when unemployment may probably be 
specially prevalent there is an additional reason for 
no longer denying to these unfortunate sections of the 
community the care that will save them from worse 
fate. In short, it is not unfair to say that, in spite 
of the repeated promptings of the Labour Party and 
of the deliberations of all the committees of enquiry 
that the Minister of Reconstruction has set to work, 
the Government had, a month ago (apart from the 
quite separate question of Army demobilisation), 
come to practically no decisions and made no definite 
plans for meeting the great emergency which, in the 
shape of the sudden and almost simultaneous discharge 
of some three million of war-workers, would be upon 
them as soon as the peace preliminaries were signed. 
Yet upon the deliberate, systematic and, we may 
even say, scientific handling by the Government. itself 
of this vast re-swarming of so large a proportion of 
the entire population, during the first year of 
demobilisation, the whole social polities of the nation 
will depend. 

During the last few days, we gather, there has been a 
quickening of the pace. Ministers, when confronted 
suddenly with the facts, have proved more enterprising 
than their subordinates. It is rumoured that the 
week’s notice may become a fortnight, at least in the 
Government factories, and perhaps in the controlled 
establishments of the Ministry of Munitions, though 
this may possibly not have been yet conceded to the 
precisely similar workers for the War Office and 
Admiralty. It is even said that what the subordinates 
had laughed to scorn, the war workers’ holiday, may 
be conceded by the War Cabinet, and there are hopes 
of the free railway ticket, that is so essential to secure 
industrial mobility. But, so far, there is not even a 
rumour of putting these civil war-workers on any 
adequate basis of Unemployment Insurance. (Mr. 
Lloyd George might make a tremendous electioneering 
coup if he proposed what there are very cogent 
administrative reasons for—namely, to bring the whole 
wage-earning population, excepting only those trades 
in which the organised workers obstinately preferred 
to provide for themselves, into the State Unemployment 
Insurance during the year of demobilisation, placing 
them all in eligibility for benefit at the beginning of 
the year.) What is much more serious is that there 
is no sign that the Government has taken in hand the 
prevention of unemployment, the organisation of any 
programme even of the public employment which it 
knows that it will have to give—the refitting of the 
railways and the roads, the cottage building, the 
resumption of the suspended Postal and Telegraph 
Services, the re-starting of the local Educational and 
Sanitary Services, and what not—in relation to the 
discharge of the civil war-workers and the demobilisation 
of the Army and Navy. One would have thought that 
a Government having, on the one hand, during one 
fateful year, to turn adrift some eight or nine millions 
of people, and foreseeing, on the other hand, that 
its various departments would require to take into 
employment a very large number of persons, might 
at least make some attempt to co-ordinate the takings 
on and the discharges, and would, at any rate, try to 
arrange that the new recruiting should be prepared 
for in advance, so that it could, as far as possible, keep 
pace with the dismissals. It seems incredible that 
no such co-ordinated programme for the execution 
of the necessary public undertakings and the restarting 
of the suspended public services should have been 
prepared ; that no decision should have yet been come 
to as to which of these public ve should 
be put in hand, and which of the services, local and 
national, should begin to be brought up to its full 
normal strength in the week after the peace 
preliminaries are signed, and at what rate these things 
should be proceeded with; and that the Ministry of 
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Labour should not even yet have got premises for all 
the new Employment Exchanges that will be needed 
to deal with the clamorous millions who will be seeking 
situations. Peace hath its defeats no less than war ; 
and if Ministers are not careful the nation may find 
itself, from mere inability to come to timely decisions, 
let in for something socially more calamitous than the 
worst disaster of the four years’ fight. 


WAGES'AND THE COST OF LIVING 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT.] 


ARTLY owing to the recent railway strike, the sub- 
Pp ject of the relation of wages to the cost of living 
seems to have taken temporary hold of the imagina- 
tions of that large outer circle of newspaper readers who find 
themselves vaguely interested in ‘‘ Labour problems,” and 
to be sharing the honours with Equal Pay for Equal Work 
as a popular problem of the day. It is all to the good that 
this should be so, in that there is at least a chance of some 
discussion more fruitful than the everlasting ‘‘ Pianos for 
Munition Workers,” of which we heard so much during 1916 ; 
and if it is too much to hope for a policy, some facts at least 
may emerge from the discussion. 

For even the rise in the cost of living is not so simple a 
matter as is sometimes supposed. The Government figures 
(issued at the beginning of the month) give the rise in the 
cost of food purely as 129 per cent. on the prices of July, 1914, 
and that in the cost of living as 117 per cent. Since then 
there must have been a distinct increase in both figures, 
owing partly to the general upward trend of prices, and 
partly to the rise in the retail price of meat and milk. It is 
only in recent months that the second of these figures has so 
nearly caught up the first. Up to the beginning of this year 
the rise in the price of food only was considerably the larger, 
but the Rhondda regime checked this soaring tendency, and 
since January food prices have remained fairly stationary ; 
whereas the increase in the general cost of living has risen 
from 87} per cent. at the beginning of January to the present 
figure of 117. Of particular commodities, the rise in the 
price of clothing has been the most startling, certain of the 
cheap slop lines having risen by as much as 250 and 300 per 
cent.; and the profiteering in the civilian woollen trade has 
been a crying scandal ; but in point of fact all commodities 
used by the housewife have increased enormously with the 
exception of accommodation, which the operation of the 
Rents Restriction Act has kept to its pre-war level for small 
consumers. 

In 1904 the Board of Trade drew up a standard working- 
class budget, compiled from returns made by 1,944 families, 
in which the conclusion was reached that the average 
working-class family spent 22s. 6d. a week on food. By 1914, 
owing to the decrease in the purchasing power of money, 
25s. would be necessary to purchase an equivalent quantity 
of food ; by October 1st, 1918, the same menu might have 
been procured for the modest sum of 57s. 3d.; or, in other 
words, a John Bradbury Note, worth £1 when first issued, 
is to-day, when spent on food, worth 8s. 9d. The Ministry 
of Labour, when issuing these somewhat dismal figures, 
attempts to brighten the situation by saying that this per- 
centage only holds good if the standard of pre-war con- 
sumption has been maintained, and that by effecting 
economies such as the substitution of margarine for butter, 
giving up expensive foods such as eggs, and generally eating 
less, it is possible very substantially to lower the prices. 
The Ministry has, however, forgotten whom it is addressing. 
For some wage-earners this was possible ; a large number, 
however, had, long prior to the war, given up the indulgence 
in “ expensive foods such as eggs,” and kept of necessity 
within the Food Controller’s rations. In addition, these 


same poorest classes of the community ate meat, when they 
did eat meat, of cheaper cut and quality ; and since the war 


it is precisely the cheaper qualities of home beef and mutton 
and imported frozen beef and mutton that have risen most 
in price, largely owing to the patriotic eagerness of the more 
well-to-do classes to follow the Government’s advice and eat 
less expensive food. By September of last year it was cal- 
culated by the War Emergency-Workers’ National Com- 
mittee that the food of the very poorest classes had risen 
in price by 131 per cent., as against a general increase of 
106 per cent. This, of course, assumes that the family’s 
standard of consumption remained the same—a most unfor- 
tunate assumption. The phrase “ rise in cost of living,” in 
fact, takes no account of the possibility that an increase in 
consumption may be not only desirable, but essential, if 
“ living ” is to be prolonged for any length of time ; but it 
is to be hoped that the Government Committee now dis- 
cussing at portentous length the Cost of Living will not 
forget it. 

For the increase in prices it is possible to find some general, 
if slightly misleading figure ; but a similar course is abso- 
lutely impossible in the case of wages. The only general 
figures which are available are the tables published in the 
Labour Gazette month by month, and collected every year ; 
but these refer only to certain trades, leaving out altogether 
occupations as important as the railways, agriculture, the 
distributive trades, the Post Office and the Civil Service and 
the police, and these tables are compiled only from facts 
furnished by employers, and are therefore incomplete when 
those facts are incomplete. Roughly, they include chiefly 
the higher-paid type of worker ; and, even so, the discrepancy 
between trade and trade is so great, and the omissions so 
important, that an average figure would be nonsense. 

Turning now to the separate trades, we find, as is not 
surprising, that the substantial increases have taken place 
in the well-organised trades, while the unorganised have 
received little or nothing. Thus the engineers, the ship- 
builders, foundry workers, and all the other cognate trades 
whose wages are determined by the general awards of the 
Committee on Production, have received a “‘ war wage ”— 
distinguished from a ‘‘ war bonus ” in that it is recognised 
as part of the normal earnings in the computation of 
overtime and Sunday rates—of 23s. 6d. ;* the railwaymen 
have under the last advance received 30s.; carters and 
passenger vehicle workers 25s. to 30s.; cargo and dock 
workers an increase on hourly rates which, if allowance 
be made for the irregularity of their employment, comes 
to much the same amount. ‘The first advance in the mining 
industry dates from 1915, and the awards then varied 
from 15 per cent. on the basic standard to 18} per cent. 
on actual earning; since then they have received 6s. per 
day in two awards, the net result being an advance of 
well over a pound. The workers engaged in the iron and 
steel trades are paid for the most part on a sliding scale 
according to the selling price of their product. In cases 
where there is a maximum fixed, wages have risen right 
up to that maximum; in other cases, as in that of the 
puddlers of North-East England, they have gone higher, 
reaching nearly £1 a ton. The woollen and worsted trades 
have received from 21s. to 26s.; silk, linen, carpets, and 
other textiles somewhat less, ranging from 16s. to 22s. ; 
the dyeing trades, under their new agreement, by which 
wages go up with the cost of living, have received a total 
advance of 95 per cent. on pre-war wages. The printing 
trade’s bonuses vary from district to district, nowhere 
falling below about 18s., and rising as high as 32s. for 
compositors. 

These are a few specimen facts about the better-organised 
trades. From them it is fairly safe to deduce the general 
conclusion that wages in these occupations have risen 
by about 25s. a week on the average, representing an 


* Not including the women employed on men’s work, in whose 
ease the Ministry of Munitions has avoided keeping the equal-pay 
pledge by paying the women the same district rate as the men, but 
giving them special ‘* women’s advances,” which now amount to 
lls.—a discrepancy of 12s. 6d. per week. 
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advance of between 80 per cent. and 90 per cent., the 
exceptional case being that of the railwaymen, who have 
had a higher percentage advance on a shamefully low 
pre-war standard. The only organised trade which has 
gained much less is cotton, where not only have the 
advances reached a much smaller total, but the short time 
which has been worked over the whole industry during 
the war has made the actual advance very low. 

So much for the well-organised worker. When we turn 
to the other end of the scale the discrepancy is significant 
enough. It is a fact that there are still many workers 
who have received absolutely no war advances. Of this 
class are insurance agents—only two of the large insurance 
companies have given their employees any advance at 
all—banking and commercial clerks of many kinds, and 
certain classes of teachers. Workers who have received 
very little include the majority of shop assistants and 
distributive workers (except those employed by the 
Co-operative Movement), the smaller clothing trades, 
and most of those who work on commission or contract 
system. Increases given by the Trade Boards have not 
been more generous than the rates originally fixed by the 
Trade Boards; they have varied between 30 per cent. 
and 50 per cent., being fixed not “in order to balance 
the rise in the cost of living,” but “‘ with a view to what 
the industry will be able to bear at the conclusion of peace.”’ 
Agriculture is in a peculiar position owing to the Corn 
Production Act. The wages of farm workers in most 
English counties have been doubled; but owing to the 
scandalous level of agricultural wages before the war this 
advance is in some cases as low as 15s., and very rarely 
above 20s., and therefore agriculture can hardly yet be 
said to have freed itself from the taint of being a sweated 
industry. 

From whence, then, comes this talk of the prosperity 
and extravagance of the working class, if rates of wages 
have rarely, even in the best-off industries, risen by more 
than 30s. a week? The answer to this is found by 
remembering that these figures relate to rates of wages, 
not to actual earnings, and therefore not to the 124 per 
cent. bonus on earnings, the secrets of which are known 
only to the Ministry of Munitions and the Committee on 
Production. Undoubtedly earnings, and particularly family 
earnings, have increased a great deal during the war; 
long hours of overtime, even when the man is working 
on a war bonus which leaves his overtime rates at their 
pre-war level, consistent speeding-up on repetition jobs 
for which a price has been fixed, and the entry of women 
and in many cases children—into industry have produced 
a prosperity which is apparent in the face, clothes, and 
interests of the A.S.E. man of to-day; W.E.A. classes 
can also bear token to the new signs of the times. How 
far this is really a realisation of capital, and how long 
it could possibly continue, is another matter; it is obvious 
that the working class of to-day, in response to the national 
call for increased production, is buying money fairly fast, 
but buying it with health and strength and the education 
of its children. 

One other possibility the railwaymen’s settlement has 
brought to the forefront. Up to the present wage agree- 
ments have been sectional, local, and haphazard ; we have 
seen within a single industry districts tied down by 
long-term agreements and unfortunate agreements, and 
the greatest possible variation between district and district. 
Against this the miners had protested long before the war, 
but during the war the movement towards centralisation and 
synchronisation has proceeded apace, and engineering 
and shipbuilding, chemical and building, and many of 


the transport trades now have their wages regulated by 
national agreements which come up regularly for revision. 

Mention has already been made of the scheme of the 
bleachers and dyers, and the plan to regulate wages 
systematically by the rise in the cost of living seems to 
be gaining favour in other quarters. 


It may quite possibly 





be a good thing to insert in all wages agreements a provision 
to revise the rates at regular intervals in some such manner ; 
but it should not be forgotten that this is only a method 
of securing that real wages do not fall as they were falling 
before the war, and that any attempt to stereotype the 
position so as to prevent any class of workers from relatively 
bettering their position would be strenuously resisted by 
the Labour movement. 


THE GERMAN AS A 


REVOLUTIONIST 


ORD MILNER’S apprehension lest there may be a 
revolution in Germany has surprised some people 
who have read in all the books of the last four 

years that the Germans are a docile nation who can be 
taught anything under the sun except liberty, equality, and 
fraternity. And yet it is only common-sense to remember 
that Germany has, like other countries, had her revolutionary 
movements, 

Her revolutions, it must be admitted, failed, and, like all 
revolutions that have failed, they seem to the reader of 
history ludicrous or pathetic rather than sublime. Cer- 
tainly the movement among the German students which 
followed the victory of Waterloo had a good many of the 
elements of a comic opera revolution. Jahn, one of the 
leaders of the Burschenschaft, a Stadents’ Association, had 
given the revolutionary youth who followed him an example 
of eccentricity in costume as well as in mystical faith. 
Treitschke has described them “in their extraordinary 
rig-out, biretta, sombre coat and feminine collar,” their 
jackets of unbleached linen, bare necks and long hair. In 
this costume they devoted themselves to gymnastics and a 
mystical idealisation of the Holy German Empire. They 
hopped and performed the “ see-saw,” the “ ape-leap ” and 
the ‘‘ frog-leap ” in the sacred name of freedom. A modern 
reader cannot but be amazed by the success with which 
these prancing young men—to whom Jahn had held up the 
alliterative ideal: ‘‘ Virtuous and vigorous, continent and 
courageous, pure and prepared, manful and truthful ” 
terrified the crowned heads of Europe. When at the ter- 
centenary Luther festival in 1817 the students assembled 
in the Castle of Wartburg and executed sentence on various 
reactionary books by burning them, going so far as to burn 
also an Uhlan’s pair of stays and a corporal’s cane as symbols 
of ‘ military pedantry,” the Tsar of Russia, the King of 
France, the Emperor of Austria and the King of Prussia 
all insisted that something must be done to curb this revo- 
lutionary licence. And, indeed, some of the popular songs 
of the Burschenschaft must have sounded alarming enough 
in the ears of rulers. One of them ended : 

Down with forced labour ; down with crowns, thrones, drones and 

barons ! 

Charge ! 

Another called on the nation : 

People, seize Moloch’s crew, and strangle all! 

Another, a New Year’s hymn of free Christians, announced ; 

The dagger of freedom is ready in the hand ! 

Hurrah! Strike it home through the throat! 

Clad in purple vesture, 

Adorned with crowns and garlands, 

The victim stands ready by the altar of vengeance ! 
Clearly there was a great deal of loose talk about assassi- 
nation—a crime less frequent, it may be incidentally noted, 
in Germany than in most countries. 

Clearly, too, the rulers of Germany were themselves to 
blame for the fury of hatred which began to rage against 


them. In 1815 the King of Prussia had promised a free 
constitution. In 1818, annoyed by the way in which people 


kept asking him to redeem his promise, he announced in 
a pompous rescript: ‘The Sovereign has given these 
assurances quite of his own free will, and whoever reminds 
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him of them casts sacrilegious doubt on the inviolability 
of his word.” As the constitution did not arrive, a fanatical 
student named Carl Sand, who had once declared that 
“the three primal enemies of our German nationality ”’ 
were ‘‘ the Romans, monasticism, and militarism,’’ resolved 
to put into effect some of the romantic talk of his comrades 
about daggers. Consequently, in March, 1819, he sought out 
and murdered the reactionary dramatist, Kotzebue, leaving 
beside the body a scrap of paper containing the famous 
Burschenschaftian line: ‘‘A Christ canst thou become.” 
This murder had an immense effect on the future history of 
Germany. Nobody missed Kotzebue outside his own 
household ; but the crime was one of those dramatic inci- 
dents which give excuses to Governments to do what they 
will. ‘‘ Now a constitution is impossible,” exclaimed 
Hardenberg when he heard of it. Many people, on the 
other hand, idealised the murder. The place of Sand’s 
execution became known as ‘‘ the Meadow of Sand’s Ascen- 
sion.” His very executioner begged his forgiveness for 
killing him, and afterwards used the wood of the scaffold to 
build a summer-house in his vineyard, where revolutionary 
students, we are told, frequently came to hold their meet- 
ings. The main effect of the murder, however, was the 
Carlsbad Decrees, which proclaimed the triumph of the 
repressive principles of Metternich throughout the German 
States of Europe. Clergymen, students, professors, and 
other intellectuals were swept into the prisons; papers 
were suppressed and censored ; the universities and schools 
were put under a strict inquisition ; spies were everywhere 
and liberty nowhere. ‘‘ Who shall say after this,” says 
Mr. J. G. Legge in his admirable patchwork of documents, 
Rhyme and Revolution in Germany,* “that force is no 
remedy ? ” 

The passion for liberty had, it may be, hardly affected 
the bourgeoisie in Germany at this time as it had previously 
affected the bourgeoisie in France and England. It was a 
passion of the intelligentzia, as the revolutionary passion 
has so often been in Russia. To understand the moods of 
those queer egoistic dreamers, indeed, who achieved fulfil- 
ment only in the murder of a second-rate dramatist, we 
cannot do better than turn to the Russian novelists. It is 
unusual to think of Germans as Russian characters, but 
Carl Sand’s story of his murder reads like a page out of 
Crime and Punishment. In Germany, however, the bully 
proved stronger than the assassin, and the love of liberty 
had little to say for itself for the next thirty years. Frei- 
ligrath’s fine poem, Deutschland ist Hamlet !, published in 
1844, expressed the despair of good men at the lack of the 
will to be free in the Germans of the time : 

Germany is Hamlet! Elsinore 
Is here, and nightly at her gates 
The ghost of freedom, now no more, 
To greet our sombre Hamlet waits. 
Sentimental poets had sung the woes of Poland in 1832, 
and young ladies whispered to their harps, ‘ Poland’s 
cause is not yet lost,” and at the}Hembach festival in that 
year an orator greeted in his peroration “ the United Free 
States of Germany and a consolidated republican Europe.” 
But the persecution of the persecutors prevailed against the 
sentimentality of the sentimentalists, and it was not till 
1848 that the Germans made another bid for liberty. Junker 
historians have attempted to prove that the revolution of 
1848 was not the work of the German proletariat, but of 
French, Polish, and Jewish aliens. The revolution, how- 
ever, was sufficiently effective to compel King Frederick 
William IV. to remove his army and to throw himself on the 
mercy of his people, wearing the revolutionary black, red 
and gold on his sleeve, and to send the Crown Prince flying, 
with his beard shaved off, a fugitive to England, where 
Queen Victoria received him ‘‘ most cordially.”” Never has 
a Prussian monarch been more deeply humiliated. After 
scenes of bloodshed, the King ordered his troops to withdraw 





15s. net. 


from Berlin, and the mob broke into the Castle yard, singing 
Jesus, my Trust,and carrying the corpses of the revolutionaries 
who had fallen in the fighting. They compelled the King 
to appear and held up the corpses for him to see. “ Off 
with your hat!” thundered the sovereign people, and the 
King bared his head. There was a great funeral procession 
four days later, and the King once more appeared and 
‘‘ saluted the dead, by taking off his helmet and remaining 
with bared head until the coffins had been carried past.” 
A clergyman preached a sermon at the graveside on the 
text: ‘‘ Verily, verily, I say unto you, except the corn of 
wheat fall into the ground and die, it abideth alone ; but 
if it die it bringeth forth much fruit.” As for the soldiers 
who had been killed in the street fighting, they were, as 
Mr. Legge relates, “‘ buried without honours paid by the 
King.”” The Prussian officers regarded the King’s pliancy 
on this occasion with the profoundest loathing and bitterness, 
and sang bitter songs against the apostles of democracy and 
of German unity : 

Then like a dagger-thrust the order came : 

‘** Prussians no more, Germans henceforth your name ! 


” 


a song that sounds ironical in a modern ear, but that helps 
to remind us that, though the reactionaries have succeeded 
in Prussianising Germany, the aim of the idealists of seventy 
years ago was the far nobler one of Germanising Prussia, 

Unfortunately the German National Assembly, which in 
1848 took in hand the task of framing a constitution for a free 
Germany, produced no leader powerful enough to stand up 
against Junker influences, and the Union for the Protection 
of Property, in which the young Bismarck was a prominent 
figure, proved more powerful than the creators of the 
National Assembly, for the extreme section of which it was 
said that ‘‘ the American republic was not nearly republican 
enough and not nearly democratic enough.” The King 
quickly recovered from love of his people and returned 
to the view that Liberalism “is a disease, just like disease 
of the spine.” He found in General Wrangel a soldier who 
combined firmness with tact and just the right proportions 
for the suppression of popular liberty, and it was only a 
matter of weeks till the Prussian National Assembly was 
turned out of the Theatre Royal in Berlin, where it had been 
meeting, and a state of siege was declared in the city. 
Revolution broke out in other parts of Germany and in 
Dresden, with Bakunin and Wagner among the extremists, 
where a hundred and eighty rebels lost their lives. But 
everywhere it was suppressed without much difficulty, and 
the Prussian King continued to rule “ by the grace of God” 
instead of by the will of his people. It is impossible, how- 
ever, to read the story of those revolutionary days in Mr. 
Legge’s informing pages without coming to the conclusion 
that there is much more of the revolutionary dreamer in 
the German than is usually supposed. As a revolutionist, 
it may be, he has proved fat and scant of breath. He is a 
sentimentalist in action and lacks the practical genius of 
the Frenchman. Still, the history of 1848 proves at least 
that he is not a born King—or Kaiser—worshipper. His 
loyalty to the throne is not instinctive, but has been drilled 
into him. Vogt, one of the deputies to the National Assem- 
bly of 1848, replied to the suggestion that the German 
people loved their princes : 

Gentlemen, I do not take the standpoint of the great Englishman 
who said over there, ** You can only get hold of a Prince by the 
neck.” Nor do I take the standpoint of the poet who said, ** Too 
long in love we’ve put our trust, we'll see what hate can show.”’ 
But this I must say, ‘‘ To love our rulers does seem to me to be 
going rather too far!’ (Laughter.) Gentlemen, we do not love 
them, for they betrayed and deceived us after the year 1813! 

Events, it is to be hoped, are making clear to the Germans 
that a King of Prussia has betrayed them even more disas- 
trously in 1914 than his predecessor did a century earlier. 
He has betrayed them, and, even worse, he has failed. We 


may be fairly confident that the result will be a revolution 
of some kind or other, peaceful or violent, in Germany in 
what we journalists call the not too distant future. 
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THE FALL OF THE YEAR 


HE fine days of autumn are rich in quiet delight. 
They salve our minds through our senses, and 
we feel the healing power of Nature. The 
suggestion of frost in the air gives a spice to exercise and 
braces the body. From the fallen leaves and _ crickle- 
crackling herbage there rises a pleasant smell, sometimes 
antiseptic, sometimes like that of ripe apples. Every 
day the woods have a deeper flush as the leaves slowly 
wither, and we saw a wild cherry tree on the edge of the 
hill which burst into flame when the sunlight struck its 
red leaves—a ‘burning bush,” and no mistake. The 
children are gathering “ brambles,” their brightly-coloured 
scarves and jackets, their red cheeks, their stained lips 
in pleasant tone with the ripe and ripening berries and 
with the withering leaves as resplendent as those of the 
vine. Some bigger boys and girls who had been working 
all Saturday in the potato field were set free at five o'clock, 
and it was a pleasant sight when they came bounding 
over the fence into the road with a freshness to which 
the prospect of supper doubtless gave edge. 

Compared with spring and early summer, autumn is, 
of course, a very quiet time in the country; for most 
of the singing birds have gone, and the instrumental music 
of crickets, grasshoppers, katydids, and other phonating 
insects has stopped for the season. Just as we were thinking 
of this, however, we heard curlews calling to one another 
encouragingly as they flew from the moorland towards 
their winter quarters by the sea-shore. There are also 
rooks and gulls, larks and robins, and a few other birds 
to be heard. Large numbers of lapwings have been very 
busy lately hunting small deer in the bare fields, and some 
are speaking in a subdued way to one another as they 
unite into bands to migrate from Aberdeenshire to Ireland— 
one of their favourite autumnal journeys. At the same 
time it must be admitted that autumn is not very vocal, 
and we have to put the gain in colour against the loss 
in sound. The rather overwhelming greenness of the 
vegetative period has been replaced by a great variety 
of hue, as when white light is split up by a_ prism, 
and though the splendour of individual flowers has 
passed, there are big splashes of colour that offer com- 
pensation. 

So much for sensory delight, but there is also a wealth 
of scientific interest. The great wave of life gathers strength 
in spring, rises to its full height in summer, sinks to rest in 
winter; the breaking time is autumn, and no season is 
richer in problems. We stoop and look along the links 
towards the sinking sun, and we see the quivering of myriads 
of fallen gossamer threads which earlier in the day served 
multitudes of small spiders as silken parachutes. From 
a crowded area the little spinners were borne in passive 
migration on the wings of the wind, and the tangle of 
gossamer on the grass tells of the accomplished journeys. 
In the forenoon the threads glisten with dew or thawed 
hoar-frost, making one of the finest sights in the world— 
“every thread of cobweb dew-bediamonded,” as R. L. 
Stevenson put it—and all the finer in our eyes because 
we know that the gossamer strewn in disarray spells a 
victory of life over matter. Showers of gossamer are not 
by any means restricted to autumn, but they are in many 
localities very characteristic of that season, and we may 
link them in thought to the more active migrations of birds- 
migrations which have taken from us all our summer visitors 
and are bringing us a small contingent of winter visitors, 
such as fieldfares and redwings, snow buntings and great 
northern divers. There are also incoming flocks of various 
sorts (gold-crests and hoodie-crows make a good contrast) 
which take Great Britain en route as they wend their way 
from Scandinavia to the genial South. 

Another very characteristic sight in autumn is the rush 
of the salmon up the rapids and over the falls on their way 
to the spawning-grounds where the females deposit their 





eggs in the gravel—usually in November and December 
in Scotland. Their nutritive period in the sea has given 
them great stores of energy for their fasting but 
reproductive period in the rivers; they are influenced, 
no doubt, by the temperature and oxygenation of the water 
and so on; they are impelled by an internal spur—a seasonal 
change of constitution; but in thinking over this return 
to their natal waters, or to waters similar in character, 
we probably go far wrong in the direction of false simplicity 
if we do not recognise in the salmon struggling against the 
stream a bent bow that is more than material. We mean 
that in its way the salmon is a_personality—a piscine 
personality if you will—with a life not only of contracting 
and relaxing, digestion and combustion, and so on, but a 
life of feeling and willing besides, the two making one. 
And just as the salmon illustrates an intensely active genetic 
impulse, the expression of physiological and psychical 
enregistrations both racial and personal, so in these wind- 
borne clouds of winged fruits and parachuted seeds we see 
on a very different level and with little hint of “‘ the bent 
bow ” the same fascinating problem of adaptations which 
secure the continuance of the race from generation to 
generation. 

The familiar withering and fall of the leaves can never 
fail to excite the anthocyan interest of those who keep alive 
the curious spirit. What busy synthetic laboratories they 
have been all the summer through, what abundance of 
complex carbon compounds have they manufactured! and 
now the laboratory furnishings are worn’ out and the leaves 
must die. But there is high art in their dying; for there 
is a migration of almost all that is valuable from leaf to 
stem, so that little more than waste is left to fall; there 
is the fine surgery which cuts the link between dying and 
living and at the same time bandages the wound (recalling 
quaintly enough the throwing-off of a leg in crab and 
lobster); and there is the ‘“ beauty for ashes” due to the 
breaking up of the chlorophyll and the formation of special 
decomposition pigments like anthocyan. And, looking 
ahead, we see the earthworms dragging the fallen leaves 
into their burrows, and thereby making vegetable mould 
in which they sometimes, all unconsciously, plant the 
seeds of future trees. We wonder whether there is in 
animate Nature any more beautiful sequence of adaptive 
events. 

The wasps’ nest, a model of “ efficiency ” in the summer 
time, is falling into ruins; all the tenants have gone, and 
intruders are pillaging the edifice. The ranks of the workers 
were thinned weeks ago by bad weather and cold; the 
parent queen died of exhaustion; the surviving workers 
ate up the remaining grubs and died also; the drones 
likewise disappeared, so now the sole survivors of the colony 
are the young queens, who, after mating, sought out secluded 
corners where they have fallen into their “ winter sleep.” 
For humble-bees the story is in a general way the same ; 
only the young queens are left, hidden in their winter 
quarters. Contrast this, however, with hive-bees under 
man’s «gis. The elaboration of the storing instincts, 
the greater divisions of labour and solidarity, and the 
more permanent “hive” have made it possible for the 
community to evade the terrific autumnal elimination 
seen in ordinary wasps and humble-bees. The activities 
in the hive sink to a minimum, it is true; but the point 
is that the community lasts, and in a favourable year 
should not, after yielding much honey to their owner, 
require any winter feeding from him if he is not too greedy 
in what he exacts. But everyone knows that there is 
autumnal tragedy in the beehive too, for some time after 
the queen has been fertilised the workers unite to destroy 
the now useless drones, either murdering them directly 
or driving them forth to perish. 

Deeper than the particular problems of the natural 
history of autumn is the general biological problem of 
what it all means, and the answer is that the seasons are 
externally instituted periodicities to which organisms have 
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had to adapt themselves. But it is not merely that living 
creatures have become in a self-preservative way fitted 
to cope with or circumvent the difficulties of the seasons ; 
they have also evolved subtle tactics which have made use 
of the difficulties as opportunities for advance. Just as the 
alternation of hard work and quiet rest, physiologically 
natural in higher animals, fits in well with the alternation 
of day and night, so rhythms of longer period fit in well 
with the periodicities of the seasons. It cannot be said 
that the alternation of work and rest, including, for instance, 
the “loading” and ‘ unloading ” of internal glands, is the 
direct and necessary result of the alternation of day and 
night, for some creatures, such as hive-bees, work all night 
as well as all day; and similarly it cannot be said that 
the periodicities of the seasons are the direct causes, say, 
of the winter blanching of the mountain hare and the 
ptarmigan, or of the hibernation of hedgehog and _ bat, 
or of the migration of most North Temperate birds. All 
that we can say is that external periodicities and internal 
rhythms have interacted for ages so that an adaptive 
adjustment has been arrived at. 

What do we see, then, in the tactics of autumn? In 
the first place, there is a great variety of arrangements 
for the continuance of the race even when the individual 
lives come to an end. This is illustrated by the autumn 
fruits and by the prodigal seed-scattering, by the salmon 
rowing hard against the stream, by the queen wasps and 
queen humble-bees seeking out winter quarters, by the 
honey-bees snuggling together in the hive. In the second 
place, there is a sacrifice of parts which saves the whole, 
as when the leaves fall from the trees which they have 
enriched, or when the hive-bees massacre the drones, 
or when there is terribly drastic reduction of numbers 
among wasps and humble-bees. In the third place, there 
is preparation for hard times to come, as is illustrated in 
the automatic vegetative storing of starch and other reserve 
products by plants, in the instinctive storing of honey 
by hive-bees and of grain by ants, and in the half-instinetive 
and half-intelligent storing of nuts by squirrels and of 
earthworms by moles. There is the making or collecting 
of blankets against the winter’s cold, as is illustrated by 
the non-conducting scales around the buds, by the sleeping- 
sacks which caterpillars fashion before sinking into their 
chrysalid lethargy, by the soft quilts gathered into their 
winter resting-places by dormice and other true hibernators. 
The blanching of mountain hare and ptarmigan is also a 
protective preparation. In the fourth place, there is what 
one may dare to call the circumvention of difficulties. 
The clearest illustration is in the migration of the majority 
of North Temperate birds to comfortable winter quarters 
in. the South. They evade impending disasters so 
triumphantly that they know no winter in their year. 
Or, again, in true hibernation of hedgehog and bat, dor- 
mouse and marmot, there is a relapse from {the normal 
““warm-bloodedness,” a seasonal sinking back towards 
an ancestral ‘‘ cold-bloodedness,”’ which leaves the creature 
less open to the assaults of the winter; able, indeed, to 
defy them, especially within a secluded, confined, and 
often well-blanketed sleeping chamber. Even in the 
lethargy of tortoise and frog, snail and chrysalid, which 
must not be mixed up with true hibernation (confined to 
a few mammals), there is the same general idea of relapse 
into a condition of “lying low” physiologically, which 
renders the creature much less open to attack. The fire of 
life, well banked up, almost mothered in its own ashes, 
burns very low through the night of winter, and “ keeps 
in.” No doubt the fall of the year means retrenchment 
and sacrifice, retreat and sifting ; but those who study the 
biology of autumn attentively will recognise much more—a 
multitude of adaptations, automatic, instinctive, and 
intelligent, which secure continuance, persistence, 
victory. 

J, AxrouR THoMson. 


OBSERVATIONS 


T is a funny sort of Cabinet. They neither hang 
together nor hang separately. Any of them seems 
at liberty to say anything he likes on his own, even 

about the war. Last time it was General Smuts. This 
time it is Lord Milner who has expressed himself about the 
Germans in so odd a way that (1) Lord Northcliffe publicly 
accuses him of Lansdowneism and (2) Mr. Law dare not 
say outright whether or not his colleagues agree with him. 
Lord Milner has many virtues; he has, for instance, 
courage and candour, as he has once more proved. 
But hitherto his political words and actions have not 
been marked by an excess of moderation or of charity 
to opponents. It has remained for the Germans to illu- 
minate this strain in him. His observation, however true 
it may be in a sense, that the German people is not in love 
with militarism naturally provokes the answer that the anti- 
militarism of the German people has not as yet carried 
the world much farther. One wonders what would have 
been said of Mr. Asquith, or of the unfortunate Lord Haldane, 
if the Milner interview had come from one of them. I 
observe, incidentally, in one paper that Lord Milner is 
mentioned as a possible Viceroy of Ireland. The appoint- 
ment would be so unspeakably bad that one cannot com- 
pletely rule it out as an impossibility. 


‘. se * 
a FE 3 * 


The gossips have now shifted the General Election on to 
January. The nearer we are to decisive victory the less 
objection there can be to an election; but decisive victory, 
though certain, does not seem quite so near as it did a 
week ago. All soldiers and all discriminating civilians are 
at present willing to admire the way in which the German 
Army, with the shadow of doom hanging over it, has been 
conducting its most difficult retreat; it was not generally 
supposed that, even if the Germans got as far as they have 
done intact, they would have escaped without much larger 
losses in prisoners. At any rate, the first excitement at 
our recovery of so much has died down, and the possibility 
is now generally visualised of a rather prolonged stand by 
the Germans on a shorter line, whether across the middle 
of Belgium or farther back. And those who think that 
likely do not want an election. 


a 


If most of the soldiers themselves want an election I 
can only say that [ have met the wrong ones. Mr. Bottom- 
ley’s vivacious organ states that they are tearing up their 
proxy forms; this generalisation ought not to be advanced 
without an extensive backing of facts, and Ihave no means 
of ascertaining what are the Bottomleian resources in this 
regard. Prospective candidates at the front, by the way, 
may comprehensibly be exceptions, for the Government 
promised that a soldier candidate would be given (I think) 
three weeks’ leave in which to fight his election. I do not 
know whether the W.O. has yet defined, or attempted to 
define, a candidate. If it does not, adventurous soldiers 
might work a very pretty little wangle. You cannot say 
that only candidates of one of three specified parties is a 
proper candidate ; a man is at liberty to stand as a Billingite, 
a Fruitarian, a Swedenborgian Progressive, a Harmsworthian 
or a Flat Earther. Whether he intends to go to the poll 
cannot be decided until, a few days before the poll, the 
Returning Officer holds out his hand for £150 deposit. As 
things stand I do not see what is to prevent a Claims Officer’s 
Orderly of 21 from being adopted as a candidate by his 
mother and sister (both voters now), coming back to help 
burn the home fires for three weeks, and then deciding not 
to stand on the ground (say) that he does not wish to split 
the Coalition vote. Why shouldn't a hundred thousand 
soldiers do this? It is quite certain that they wouldn’t 
be allowed to if they tried it on; but one’s curiosity is 
engaged as to the means which would be employed to pick 
out the sheep from the foxes. 

* Po * 


The Government has decided to sell paper to candidates 
at very reasonable rates, and the Post Office has issued 
regulations as to the free transmission of candidates’ ad- 
dresses. In order to guard against the possibility of trans- 
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mitting the literature of sham candidates, the P.O. has 
laid it down that £50 deposit must be put down, to be 
repaid when the candidate goes to the poll. The sum is 
large ; there are cases where candidates could for a smaller 
amount pay postage ; it is a little hard to be compelled to 
raise (if only temporarily) the cost of postage when Par- 
liament has just decided that this is an expense which the 
State ought to bear. There seems to be an opening for 
insurance business. 
aS ae ae 


The match shortage is alleged to be over. It is still, how- 
ever, impossible to get more than the meagrest allowance 
of matches from one’s grocer or any at all from one’s 
tobacconist. The only sign of an easier situation that I have 
noticed is the appearance of illicit vendors in the strect. 
Three times this week I have been—well—near a man in the 
Strand or adjacent thoroughfares, and the man has bought 
quantities of boxes from shady-looking hawkers, the boxes 
in one instance being those enormous “ club ”’ ones which 
now dazzle one’s eyes like so many ingots of bullion. The 
charges were well above Government schedule rates, but a 
man who wants a light will pay anything. Where the 
hawkers get their matches from I don’t know ; that they are 
breaking the law they seem to know, judging by the eagerness 
with which they ask the purchaser to “take the whole 
dozen.” Onyx. 


Correspondence 
THE SOCIETIES OF CIVIL SERVANTS 


To the Editor of Tur New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—The Civil Service Alliance is so directly affected by 
the inaccurate statements of your correspondent who writes 
in Toe New SraresmMan of October 12th under the heading 
“The Society of Civil Servants ” that I am bound to ask the 
use of your columns to make some necessary corrections. 

The Society of Civil Servants is represented as having become 
“ representative of the vast middle body of.the public service, 
with the lower ranks of clerical workers organised in the Clerical 
Alliance.’ This suggestion is simply untrue. The Civil Service 
Alliance (not the “clerical” Alliance) represents the * vast 
body,” having upwards of 25,000 members, as against perhaps 
2,000 members of the Society. It comprises technical workers 
in great numbers. It represents not the ** lower classes,” but 
the main salaried classes of the Civil Service, and includes people 
above the Second Division in status, e.g., Customs and Excise 
Surveyors. It is open to receive into membership any organised 
grade of salaried public servants, and does, in fact, include the 
great bulk of the people in those classes. 

Unlike the Society of Civil Servants, the Alliance did not 
originate in a bread-and-butter need. It began with a programme 
of reform of the control of the Civil Service. It took up the 
work that had been begun by the Second Division Association, 
the body mainly instrumental in securing from the MacDonnell 
Commission those recommendations from which the present 
reform movement sprang. The Alliance has, in fact, only 
dealt with one money question, that of war bonus, and that 
arose after the settlement of its main lines of policy. It is only 
at this late hour of the day, when the Alliance is in sight of 
the victory of its principles of reform, that the breasts of the 
* bureaucratic followers of Samuel Smiles’ have been stirred 
by a cloudy vision of better things. As for war bonus, the 
first demand of the small and ill-organised body of Staff Clerks 
must have failed had it not been for the Alliance claim on behalf 
of similar classes made at the same time. Readers of the article 
1 complain of would hardly believe that the Staff Clerks recog- 
nised this by confiding their second claim for bonus to the 
advocacy of the Alliance! (See award No. 52. 

The effort of Staff Clerks and other small and unorganised 
sections of the service to organise themselves is welcomed by 
the Alliance. Indeed, I myself helped the Staff Clerks and 
the Society to get going. But when they claim to represent 
“the ” service, when they set themselves, in the name of the 
service, to draft a policy which must jeopardise the success of 
the work their better organised and better equipped colleagues 
have carried so far, it is time to examine their pretensions. 

One other word. The Civil Service could well do with an 
organisation which would devote itself to the positive development 
of the profession. But the work of securing the conditions in 


which alone that positive development can be effective cannot 





be done successfully by the same body. That is, I think, pretty 
well brought out both in the case, quoted by your correspondent, 
of the B.M.A., and by Mr. Sidney Webb in his latest Fabian 
pamphlet on the Teacher in Politics. It is, therefore, 
deplorable that a sectional society, claiming to discharge, in 
the name of all, this positive function, should at the same time, 
by undertaking work of a quite different character, gratuitously 
attempt the undoing of the important achievement of the great 
majority of the Civil Servants already organised.—Yours, etc., 
J. C., MONAHAN, 
Chairman, Civil Service Alliance. 
143 Coldershaw Road, 
West Ealing, W. 13. 
October 18th. 


MR. TRENCH’S POEMS 


To the Editor of Tue New STatresMan. 

Str,—When Mr. Herbert Trench’s poems first appeared I 
remember hearing them discussed by an eminent Victorian. 
While expressing his admiration, he pointed out certain (what 
were to him) licences and audacities which would have shocked, 
he said, the verse-makers of his day. 

That was, I think, eighteen years ago, and now your reviewer, 
in Tue NEw StTatesMAN of October 12th, says that Mr. Trench 
has missed his chance of equalling the “ great figures’ of the 
Victorian age. 

M. Anatole France once said that nobody writes a masterpiece, 
but that men write what sometimes becomes a masterpiece, “* avec 
aide du temps qui est un galant homme, comme disait Mazarin.” 

In eighteen years’ time I shall not be surprised if much of 
the verse that enthrals the avid readers of to-day appears 
strangely faded and discoloured, but I shall be surprised if some 
of Mr. Trench’s poems are not to be found in the anthologies 
of 1936, as much of it seems to me to belong to the dateless 
epoch of good verse and the unmapped domain of inspiration, 
especially the beautiful ‘* Come, let us make life deathless,” 
and the magnificent “* Requiem of archangels.’ Your reviewer 
pays fitting tribute to these poems and admits that Mr. Trench 
has written three or four great poems, but this does not satisfy 
him. Four swallows do not, he seems to think, make a summer. 

But surely in verse the question is not whether the swallows 
make a summer, but whether they are authentic swallows, 
If they are, they will never fly away ; they are immortal, and 
will circle for ever against that unfading glory which is the 
background of the human soul._-Yours, ete., 

Maurice BARING. 
B.E.F., France. 


Miscellany 
EPITAPH 


MET a man without a dream,— 
And Narcissus the Sky, 
Down-looking, saw no mirror in his eye. 
The blood flew in his veins, the skin 
Like silk, from limb to limb, 
Was drawn about his bones to shelter him. 
But he wore no one in his heart,- 
And at his hollow ear 
Memory might cry, but nothing echoed there. 
He came from Nowhere, 
Save his mother’s womb, 
And he was going nowhere but the tomb. 
Enw BAGNoLp. 


FUNDAMENTAL ART 


HO that travels through this country of ours has 

W not marvelled at the contrast between the woods 
and meadows, the spacious parks, the delightful 

gardens, and the inane, characterless ignominy of the 
rows of mean streets that make up so much of our large 


towns? Any animal, you would say, would do better for 
itself in the way of housing. There is nothing human 
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about these rows of brick boxes, set down anyhow and 
anywhere, without plan or thought or feeling, except the 
one idea of filling the pockets of someone who takes care 
to live somewhere else. Who can forget the forlorn vistas 
of indefinitely multiplied little back-yards that one looks 
down on from the railway? An exactitude of meanness 
repeated in each monotonous row ; the miserable minimum 
of space, of light, of everything amenable in life ; the dull 
determination to give the least and the worst that is possible 
for the money—what a frowsiness of mind seems to yawn 
behind it all! Why, among all these pullulating young 
departments that have sprung up during the war, is there 
no Ministry of Destruction to sweep England clean ? 

Happily there is a Ministry of Reconstruction, and to 
reconstruct you have first to destroy. But what a stupen- 
dous task stands before it! What mountains of inertia ! 
For this question of housing is not merely a question of 
clearing away inhuman dwellings and putting up houses 
that people can inhabit with self-respect and with some 
opportunity for using that surplus of life out of which, as 
Tagore says, man has made his civilisation; it is a question 
of destroying an attitude of mind and supplanting it by 
a new one. 

As everyone knows, the housing problem, already urgent 
before the war, has become acute since. The Government 
is quite alive to the problem. I have been reading the 
second of the pamphlets issued by the Ministry of Recon- 
struction on Housing in England and Wales. Everyone 
should read this twopenny booklet, both for what it says 
about the existing state of things—the universal shortage 
of houses both in town and country, almost throughout 
Great Britain, the insanitary and defective dwellings, the 
shim areas which exist in small country towns and even 
villages, as well as in the larger towns—and for what it 
tells about the plans that are being made for the future. 
To begin with, some three hundred thousand new cottages 
are to be built ; but these are only an instalment. Now, 
here is something that affects every one of us. I am writing 
about Art. Let us first get clear away from the notion that 
art is an exotic luxury, an affair of drawing-rooms or merely 
of picture-galleries and museums. Why can’t we talk 
simply and reasonably about art as one of the natural 
pleasures of life? The ordinary person talks of it as a kind 
of eccentricity, possibly harmless, but rather suspect, and 
certainly ‘*‘ nothing to do with him.” He alludes to it in 
conversation much as he would allude to ‘‘ Old So-and-So,”’ 
who is talked about by the neighbours because his occu- 
pation is not precisely known and because he lives secluded 
and has high walls to his garden. That is where Art dwells, 
for him. To be really interested in such a subject is a thing 
to acknowledge with a little blush; just as the schoolboy 
is persuaded that to speak French with anything but an 
English accent is an affectation to blush for. All men are 
not artists; but no one does anything supremely well 
unless he does it like an artist ; as English people all acknow- 
ledge when it is a question of playing a game. 

I am sure that in writing about art in connection with 
housing I shall be suspected of wanting to have these 
300,000 new cottages put up in some cranky style, sacrificing 
everything practical and convenient to ‘* beauty.” Con- 
fucius was once asked what he considered was the first thing 
one ought to carry out for the betterment of society. He 
answered, ‘‘ The rectification of names.” The answer 
puzzled his disciples, and at first hearing sounds like irony 
or paradox. But what he meant was that government 
should really be government, and the relations between the 
elements of society really what they are presumed to be. 
And if what passes for art, and religion, and morality could 
be exposed to all understandings, and real art, real religion, 
real morality grasped and recognised by everyone in their 
reality, we should see that the Sage was advocating some- 
thing very drastic and world-changing indeed. The plain 
man knows nothing about real art, because he refuses 
tothink aboutit. Building a house, in his view, has nothing 


to do with art. And so, when it is a question of erecting 
hundreds of thousands of cottages all over the country, he 
is apt to think that anything will do, so long as the families 
that want them are housed. He will perhaps criticise and 
condemn the building when it is done; but he won't see 
that it is his business, everyone’s business, to be interested 
beforehand in the building and the way it is carried out. 
But just think what this scheme means, and what it might 
involve. These new cottages—there will be a million of 
them, no doubt, before very long—might be built without 
regard for anything but cheapness, and dumped down 
anyhow, a mere multiplication of eyesores in every village. 
That is the sort of thing we have allowed ourselves to do 
in the past. On the other hand, each of these cottages 
might become an envied model to its neighbours, something 
to put people out of content with the mean and ugly dis- 
comfort we have tolerated so long. The war, of course, 
has made everything more difficult than it was before. With 
the shortage of materials and the increased cost of building, 
the temptation to sacrifice to cheapness becomes more 
powerful. But whatever the material difficulties, I want 
to insist above all on the mental side of the problem. It 
is not only the pattern of house that has to be con- 
sidered, it is the relation of one house to another, of the 
street to the town or village, of the building to the soil and 
surroundings. Art is an affair of relations and proportions, 
and the true artist will adjust these relations, and exercise 
his invention in adapting means to ends with a fine economy, 
always with an eye to the whole and with a vision of the 
future. He will be in this case for plainness rather than 
ornateness; and if he will insist on good materials, that 
is only sound economy. I repeat, the scheme calls for 
mental effort and wide vision; and the obstacles to be 
encountered are mental even more than material. There 
is the plain man’s indifference ; there is the superior person’s 
contempt. How often do you hear people deplore the 
ugliness of huddled streets and the gloomy atmosphere 
pervading them, and at the same time assert, with an air 
of happy self-absolution, that working people prefer their 
houses and arrangements as they are, that they would 
dislike anything better! Even if this were true, it would 
not lift from us our share of the responsibility. But it is 
not true. The Committee appointed by the Labour Party 
to inquire from the working women of England and the 
wives of working men what their feelings on the question 
are have found that such people do rebel against the depress- 
ing influence of their surroundings, the lack of amenities, 
the absence of all beauty. 

We have to recognise the obstacles; but let us also 
recognise, let us all do what we can to further and support, 
the efforts which are being made to overcome them. To 
secure good and healthy homes for all, with a regard, in 
the plans of the houses and the lay-out of the land, for 
beauty as well as health—that is the avowed aim of the 
Ministry of Reconstruction, which is working with the 
Local Government Board in this scheme. I have perhaps 
made too much of a bogy of the plain man and the superior 
person ; for few really, I imagine, will not subscribe to the 
aims just outlined. But the majority of us are apt to think 
that these things are someone else’s business. They are 
not. The whole nation is concerned in every single dwelling 
of its members. The most desirable scheme may ship- 
wreck on the obstinacy and short-sightedness of the local 
authority which is called on to put it into effect. It is 
better to convert than to compel. If only we could get 
the people of England to have a sane view of art, to be 
interested in its activities, fundamentally employed in this 
scheme of reconstruction, and to honour and enjoy them 
as they should be honoured and enjoyed; if we could 
get them to recognise that the one thing most needful in 
the matter is the purpose and the passion of the artist, then 
we should have accomplished more than the acquisition 
of all the most beautiful works of art in the world. 

LAURENCE Brnyon. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


NYBODY who likes conversational criticism, neither 
too elaborate nor too scrappy, should read the 
Imaginary Conversation by Mr. George Moore 

which appears in the current Fortnightly Review. Many 
men have written imaginary conversations with or between 
the dead; Mr. Moore, who likes adding new terrors to the 
lives of his friends, has hit upon the idea of imaginary 
conversations with the living. It is possible—at least it 
has been alleged by victims—that some of the dialogues in 
Hail and Farewell were imaginary; but they at least 
purported to be real. This one is avowedly imaginary. 


x a nS 


The idea is a dangerous one. It may well be that one 
is at liberty—provided one excludes anything libellous-— 
to write an imaginary conversation with any living man 
which will ingeniously show him as a complete fool. Skil- 
fully done, it might be very effective; for (as with Mr. 
Moore’s present essay) it is quite easy to “ know” that, 
although the names are real, the conversation never took 
place, and yet half-forget this, and be left with the im- 
pression that one has overheard something genuine. The 
subtler the adverse strokes, the fewer the divergences from 
true representation, the more damaging a weapon would 
the imaginary conversation become. And if you were 
known to be an old acquaintance of your victim it might 
take him all his time to clear himself. I conceive that Mr. 
Edmund Gosse, who is Mr. Moore’s vis-a-vis in the present 
encounter, may have opened his Fortnightly (which no 
doubt Mr. Moore sent him) with some slight trepidation in 
spite of a close and long-standing friendship. I cannot 
but think that it was with a certain relief that he reached 
the last page (though “ To be continued ” is written there), 
and found that nothing very uncongenial had been put 
into his mouth. He is very amiably treated; and if he 
is not given quite his fair share of the conversation that, 
for all I know to the contrary, may be just what happens 
when he is talking to Mr. Moore. 

x a BS 


The scene starts skilfully with ““Marp: Mr. Edmund 
Gosse,”’ and a greeting from Mr. Moore which is so true to 
life that it might have been recorded from life by a gramo- 
phone. After sundry rallyings Mr. Moore, taking as his 
text an old remark of Mr. Gosse’s that English genius had 
gone into poetry, starts his punctuated monologue. “ I 
think,” he says, “‘ you will agree with me that only the 
inferior or—shall we say?—the subaltern mind has attempted 
pure narrative in England.’’’ Naturally Mr. Gosse, being a 
judicious and not a wilful critic, wants to introduce some 
slight reservations; but he does not get much opening. 
“The theme of my essay,” observes Mr. Moore, “ is that 
inferior writers seized upon English prose narrative as a 
means of getting money”; he admits that some of these 
hacks are occasionally inspired for a time, but they cannot 
stay the course. He takes Defoe as an instance. If, as 
he says, he has not seen Robinson Crusoe for forty years, I 
can only say that he has a remarkable memory. He has 
great praise for the realism of the first part and uses it as a 
stick to beat Stevenson. “ The unfortunate Stevenson, 
who tried to write books of adventures, merely wrote a 
succession of accidents, but in Robinson Crusve every inci- 
dent is necessary.” There is something in this; but it is 
not the whole truth; accidents will happen, and there is 
no reason why they should be rigorously excluded from 
literature ; also, many persons, not devoid of intelligence 
and sensibility, enjoy Stevenson’s accidents. Mr. Moore, 
who has rewritten the story of the Gospels, is also pre- 
pared, it appears, to rewrite Robinson Crusoe. His view 
is that : 





Crusoe should die before Friday, for some admirable pages might 
be written on the grief of the man Friday, intermingled with fears 
lest his kindred should return and eat him—Friday, not Crusoe ; 
and Friday, true to his evangelisation, would bury Crusoe with 
all the prayers he could remember. 
But how about the record then? Mr. Moore, being a 
realist, would not resort to the audacious device of Mr. 
W. H. Hudson, who, in The Crystal Age, made his hero 
describe his own death; and even Mr. Hudson stopped 
short at the interment. The only thing for it, says Mr. 
Moore, is that Crusoe should meet with an accident (almost 
as if he were a creation of the unfortunate Stevenson) 
among the cliffs, which would give him leisure to make his 
memoirs on the island instead of doing them (as he does) 
long after in England. The MS. shall be left in a cave 
near the grave by Friday, who will die of grief, and there a 
ship’s captain will find it ! 


a Rs fe 


There follows an equally interesting two pages on Don 
Quixote ; however odd Mr. Moore's views may be his criticisms 
do always light up, even if they too much accentuate, some 
aspect of the truth. Later remarks deal with Tom Jones 
which, he says, seemed even twenty years ago “an old and 
withered tree, whitened branches and gaping trunk.” ‘“‘ The 
theory that it was gabbled into a phonograph is untenable,” 
but “ Fielding seems to have been without sensibility of any 
kind, mental or physical.” At this one can only ask whether 
Mr. Moore has read Amelia? Finally he confesses, having 
had a very good time with the patient Mr. Gosse, that : 
“ All audiences are good. I would sooner speak to Bishops 
than remain silent for six days.” 

* * * 


I commented here the other day upon the prosecution 
of Mr. Daniel the publisher on account of a “ pacifist ” 
novel entitled Despised and Rejected. 1 said that in my 
view, although the book was open to strong objection on 
moral grounds, its political tendencies did not justify this 
attack upon a work of fiction, and that the fine was 
monstrously heavy. Mr. Daniel has now issued a 
statement saying that when he read the MS. he “ did not 
see what has since been pointed out, that certain passages 
are open to an immoral interpretation.” Any man with 
half an eye for this sort of suggestion would have noticed 
that, to say the least, such an interpretation was possible ; 
and not having half an eye does not justify one in the eyes 
of the law. But it is a palliative. The book was not 
proceeded against on the moral ground at all, but its per- 
verted nature undoubtedly prejudiced the case, and it is a 
pity that Mr. Daniel’s excuse was not put in at the trial. 
I for one fully accept Mr. Daniel’s statement that he failed 
to observe what his author was driving at; it is perfectly 
true, that his publications as a rule have been 
morally irreproachable. 

* + + 


also, 


A correspondent draws my attention to the fact that 
Clay on Economics, which I mentioned last week, was no 
doubt the well-known and most admirable manual by 
Henry Clay, published by Macmillan. We all have holes 
in our mind; I knew the book, but I had had the habit of 
thinking of the author’s two names together. The same 
correspondent misunderstands my remarks. I did not 
apply a certain impolite description to everybody who 
entered those shops on the eventful afternoon; I merely 
marvelled that so many people seemed to be so hazy about 
what they wanted, and that so many others put such a 
burden of guess-work upon booksellers, not all of whom are 
familiar with all kinds of books, and who might be saved a 
great deal of trouble if people would give all the particulars 
in their power. I may add that I did not seriously suggest 
that it was always one’s duty to buy something, anything, 
in every shop one enters. 

SoLomon EaGLe. 
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A POET AND HIS TRANSLATOR 


The Lyrical Poems of Hugo von Hofmannsthal. Translated, 
with an Introduction, by C. W. Srorx. Milford. 
5s. 6d. net. 


Hugo von Hofmannsthal is a poet with a certain 
resemblance to those infant virtuosi of fiddle or piano 
who abandon their careers when they are breeched and 
never emerge from obscurity again. His first work, which 
was published when he was seventeen, was not only finished, 
serene and mature, but also conceived and executed in a 
spirit quite different from that of the existing generation. 
With the single exception of Rimbaud, he was probably 
the most remarkable infant prodigy that ever appeared 
in literature. One critic, trying to pierce the mystery of 
his pseudonym, fantastically pictured him as a_ noble 
diplomat somewhere in the ripe and tranquil fifties. 
According to Mr. Stork, at this time he ‘‘ was acclaimed 
by many critics as technically the greatest German poet 
since Goethe.” (This is'a somewhat mysterious judgment, 
when one remembers Heine and the exquisite craftsman 
Morike ; but a certain meaning may be extracted from 
it, as will be seen later.) As he grew older he developed 
the vein of poetic drama which he had begun in Gestern, 
Der Tod des Tizian, and other short plays, and wrote two 
more ambitious pieces, Der Abenteurer und die Sdngerin 
and Die Hochzeit der Sobeide. The equability and perfection 
of his first work were not quite reproduced on the larger 
scale; but there was enough dramatic genius in these 
lovely poems to justify the prediction of a revival of the 
romantic theatre in the hands of a master. Then he began 
to experiment, with versions of Greek myths, Elektra and 
Oedipus und die Sphinx, with a play in prose, with a curious 
attempt to recast and broaden Otway’s Venice Preserved, 
and with a romantic comedy in extremely free and varied 
‘ verse, Der Resenkavalier. As late as 1911 Mr. Ashley 
Dukes called him “ the chief hope of the modern theatre ” ; 
‘and to more than one critic outside his own country he 
seemed the likeliest man alive to win a European reputation. 
But somehow, even before the war began, these hopes 
were already fading: and, in spite of all that Mr. Stork 
can do in the way of eulogy, it seems very improbable that 
any of them will ever be fulfilled. 

It is certainly improbable that Mr. Stork’s patient and 
‘areful version of his very small volume of lyrics will give 
any American or English reader a taste for his writing. 
This implies no disrespect to Mr. Stork, who bas done his 
work as well as it could ever be done in the ordinary course 
of business. To do any better would require an inspired 
poct in consecutive moments of inspiration. It implies 
only a very profound distrust of the method of translation 
to which the English-speaking races so desperately cling, 
and which the French have always eschewed. But 
Hofmannsthal is of the order of poets who suffer most 
in translation. Let us take the first piece in the book, 
Vorfrihling, which Mr. Stork gives as Karly Spring, but 


which might be more closely rendered as Intimation of 


Spring. Mr. Stork translates the first three verses thus : 
The spring wind is gliding 
*Mid boughs that are bare, 
In his heart hiding 
Strange things and rare. 
Hlis cradle hath swung 
In sob-shaken air, 
And oft hath he clung 
In passion-loosed hair. 
Acacia blossoms 
Beneath him snowed, 
His breath cooled the bosoms 
That throbbing glowed. 
Hofmannsthal, however, wrote : 
Ks lauft der Friiblingswind 
Durch kahle Alleen, 
Seltsame Dinge sind 
In seinem Wehn. 
Kr hat sich gewiegt 
Wo Weinen war; 
Und hat sich geschmiegt 
In zerriittetes Haar. 
Er schiittelte nieder 
Akazienbliiten 
Und kihlte die Glieder, 
Die atmend glihten. 


These verses may be translated in literal prose somewhat 
as follows : 





The spring-wind runs through bare alleys. Strange things are 
in his breath. 

He has cradled himself where there has been weeping and has 
nestled in dishevelled hair. 

He shook down the acacia blossoms and cooled the limbs that 


glowed as they breathed. 


This is not offered as a model of translation into prose. 
It is, however, reasonably close to what Hofmannsthal 
said; and it will show that wherever Mr. Stork wanders 
from his author he wanders also from literary excellence. 
Here, as it happens, the damage is comparatively slight. 
But when he renders : 

Was frommt das alles uns und diese Spiele, 

Die wir doch gross und ewig einsam sind 

Und wandernd nimmer suchen irgend Ziele ? 


What are these childish toys to us, since we 
Are full-grown men, who live apart each one 
And roam without a goal unceasingly ? 


we are impelled to ask why, if that is what it sounds like 
to Mr. Stork, he thinks it worth translating. But the 
inquiry would be, of course, unjust. It is not mere 
obtuseness on his part, it is the accursed tradition of 
translation in verse—a method which should never be 
employed by a writer with a critical and expository purpose, 
but only by a poet who has been seized with special inspira- 
tion to make anew in his own language a poem which he 
has read in another. 

We have said that Hofmannsthal suffers even more in 
translation than most poets. This is due to the delicate 
precision and perfection of his language. These qualities 
have gained him, no doubt, that enigmatic distinction 
of being called “ technically the greatest German poet since 
Goethe.” His technical beauty is not,.of course, greater than 
that of Heine or Mérike, but his mode of perfection is other 
than theirs, and of a striking character. He has introduced 
a sort of Renaissance loveliness, a warm, smooth, hard 
richness into German poetry without any real parallel 
there, even in Goethe, and very hard to parallel in the 
poetry of other countries. Unfortunately the vigour 
and emotion behind this beautifully wrought exterior are, 
at best, intermittent; and though his own special gifts 
are carried in him for such a degree as to have their own 
definite and independent value, they are just not enough 
for the equipment of a great dramatist or a European 
poet. Der Abenteurer und die Séngerin, published in his 
twenty-eighth year, sixteen years ago, was perhaps the 
piece on which the highest expectations of his future were 
based. It was composed in verse of extraordinary charm 
and flexibility, with interludes of good prose; it had 
dramatic moments and beautiful stage-pictures and passages 
of real wit. The story, an adventure of Casanova in 
eighteenth-century Venice, was wellg chosen and _ the 
characters were well realised. But the fire which should 
have underlain the execution of the piece was intermittent ; 
emotion came to its opportunity, died away, and cheated 
the spectator ; and nothing was constant save the exterior 
beauty of the writing. It is not a hard or an unfair guess 
that in his later pieces he has sought to supply his own 
deficiencies in feeling by the help of the Greek dramatists 
or, rather less comprehensibly, of Otway. 

Meanwhile, his few lyrics are the most complete, if not 
the finest, things he has done. Like nearly all modern 
German poets, he has learnt a great deal from Verlaine ; 
but, unlike most of his fellow-disciples, he has made his 
own Verlaine’s grace and style as well as the outlook and 
habit of mind of Symbolism. His poems are always brief, 
reticent impressions, even when they deal with deep matters ; 
and it is a little absurd in Mr. Stork to compare him to 
Vaughan, Blake, Rossetti, and Francis Thompson, and 
to devote a section to deriving his philosophy from that 
of Giordano Bruno. His reticence is not a moral but 
an artistic quality. It is not the hesitation of a mystic 
trembling before holy things; it is that of a practi ral 
artist who knows that he has gone as far as his capabilities 
will carry him safely, and that another step will ruin the 
effect. Until he somehow learns how to go further in 
safety, the beauty of his writing will remain a thing to be 
enjoyed for itself, and not the instrument of something 
greater. It may very well be, of course, that when the 
smoke of war clears away we shall find that this great 
development has taken place in him; but it is hard not 
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A WRITER’S RECOLLECTIONS 
By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. DemyS8vo. zs. Gd. net. 


“‘ A gallery of pleasant portraits.”—The Times. 

‘The present volume covers the first fifty years of her 
life. To her they have been full of good things. First, 
the best of all, birth in a family of brains and character ; 
then friendships of all interesting sorts; marriage and 
happiness ; work, success and fame.’’—The Times. 

‘“* The panorama of a generation, the expression of an ideal, 
the quintessence of Victorianism, in its best and fullest flower.”’ 

The Daily Chronicle. 
“A Writer's Recollections’ is a perfect treasure-house 
of good things, a gallery of speaking portraits. Few if any 
living writers can sketch a portrait so quickly, so incisively, 
so lovingly.’’-—The Evening Standard. 

“Mrs. Ward was brought into close touch with 
many prominent public men who were closely associated 
with the scholastic, political, literary and social life of the 
country during the latter half of the nineteenth century, 
and in estimating their work and influence Mrs. Ward 
exhibits a keen discernment of character and sympathetic 
re flection, which is accentuated by the gift of clever expres- 
sion.’’—The Glasgow Citizen. 

“‘ By her variety of interests, range of friends, breadth of 
vision and acuteness of observation, as well as the charm of 
style which characterises all her writings, Mrs. Humphry 
Ward is admirably equipped for presenting a vivid picture 
of the literary, religious and social activities of the latter 


part of the Victorian period.’’—The Nottingham Guardian. 
THE BURNING GLASS 
By MARJORIE BOWEN. 6s. net. 


‘ One of her vigorous romances.'’—The Times. 
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in it.’”’—The Times. 
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By J. D. BERESFO 6s. net. 
““ Mapped with a ae “delicacy and sureness of touch 
and a broad and generous sympathy.’’—Punch. 
“The most considerable and most distinguished novel 
that has been published in England since the war.” 


: —The Daily Express. 
KAREN (Second Impression) 
By Mrs. ALFRED SIDGWI Gs. net. 


“Its artistry is a delight. It is a novel of outstanding 
distinction.”"—The Daily Express. 


WREN'S WIFE Second Impression) 


By CYRIL R Gs. net. 
“ Original in a flawless in constructicn, and 
written in fine literary style.’”"—The Glasgow Citizen. 
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By MARJORIE GRANT. 6s. net. 
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The Yorkshire Post. 
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THREE SHILLINGS NET. 
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to think that the advance should have been made earlier 
in so precocious a poet. It can, however, be foretold with 
reasonable certainty that he has not ruined his voice by 
singing patriotic songs. 


THE FUTURE OF PALESTINE 


England and Palestine: Essays towards the Restoration 
of the Jewish State. By Hersert SmpenorHam 
(**Student of War’’). Constable. 6s. net. 


Mr. Sidebotham is unfortunate in that nine months 
elapsed between the completion of his book and its publica- 
tion. In consequence, many of the prophecies made or sug- 
gested in the course of his pages have been tested by time—a 
test that very few prophecies either within or without the 
realms of strategy can pass through unscathed. But it is 
not fair to judge this book by its strategic forecasts. These 
are mere side issues, remarks en passant, apart from the 
main purpose of the book, which is to show that in Palestine 
British interests coincide with sentiment, and the solution 
which the sentiment of civilisation demands is at the same 
time that which will best secure British interests in the 
Eastern Mediterranean. Fortunate indeed is the Power that 
finds itself in such a situation. The conscience of humanity 
demands that in the liquidation of the Turkish Empire room 
shall be found in Palestine for a national centre for the 
Jewish people. The Jews of the world, in so far as they are 
a self-expressing organisation, demand such a solution with 
practical unanimity. This is the sentimental side of the 
problem from the British point of view, which Mr. 
Sidebotham takes as granted. The purpose of his book is 
to argue the subject from the more practical point of view of 
British interests, for in Mr. Sidebotham’s opinion the future 
of Palestine is not only a British interest of the highest im- 
portance, but still more the welfare and safety of the Empire 
demand that that region shall form a buffer-state inhabited 
by Jews and protected by Great Britain. If a British pro- 
tectorate be impossible he would advocate as an alternative 
solution an American one. He is very determinedly opposed 
to any condominium, division of Palestine or internationali- 
sation. Any one of these attempted solutions of the problem 
would, to his mind, lead to trouble, dissatisfaction and 
disaster. An integral Palestine under the protection of one 
Power, and that preferably Britain, is to him the sine qua 
non. ‘To his mind, if the peace of the Near East and the 
happiness of its peoples are to be secured, there can be no 
alternative to his line of policy. Mr. Sidebotham writes as 
an Englishman to whom British interests are paramount. 
He is not a Jew. He is not a Zionist by inspiration : he has 
become one by conviction. Fortunately, however, his views 
are shared by Zionists throughout the world, and also by the 
far larger body of Jews who, although not formally members 
of the Zionist Organisation, are yet in sympathy with the 
Zionist policy. They desire the re-creation in Palestine of 
the Jewish national centre, the Jewish homeland, which is 
not, as is often incorrectly believed, to be a Jewish State, but 
which will, they hope, in the course of time, develop into a 
Jewish State. Not an independent State, however, but a 
dominion similar to the other dominions of the British 
Empire. The Jews of the world are sufficiently acquainted 
with history to reject the idea of a condominium or any other 
kind of control by more than one protecting Power. They 
are also sufficiently well acquainted with Jewish history to 
know the attitude adopted in the past towards the Jewish 
question by the different Powers of the world, and political 
philosophy not being a closed book to them they have a very 
shrewd idea of the Power under whose protection the Jewish 
people would have the widest freedom with which to work 
out its own solution. The Jews—not of Great Britain only, 
but of the whole world—have come to the conclusion not 
only that the protection of a Great Power is necessary, but 
that there are only two Powers to which they could entrust 
themselves with any chance of attaining the goal before 
them—the creation in Palestine of a homeland for the 
Jewish people, something very different from a country or a 
home for Jews. These two Powers are Great Britain and the 
United States, and the preference is given to the former on 
several grounds—the longer period covered by the relations 
between Great Britain and the Jews, and the consequently 
more numerous occasions on which Britain has intervened 


on behalf of the Jewish people at times of distress ; the pre- 
sumed disinclination on the part of the United States to take 
up responsibilities in the Old World ; the proximity of Pales- 
tine to Egypt, a part of the British Empire, and its value to 
that Empire as a connecting-link between its European and 
Asiatic dominions; the genius of the British Imperial 
system, which provides for all kinds and diversities of 
peoples and systems of government, and in which a Jewish 
Palestine would be as much at home as an India, a French 
Mauritius, an Anglo-Dutch South Africa, or an English 
Australia. For all these reasons the Jews of the world 
desire a Jewish Palestine, either as a protectorate or in some 
other manner a part of the British Empire. One circum- 
stance only is conceivable in which, if the decision is left to 
them, they would vote for another protector, and that cir- 
cumstance is a proposed partition between two or more 
Powers. The Jews have no desire to encroach on lands of 
their neighbours, with whom they have every wish to live in 
complete friendship. To secure this state, however, all 
possible causes of difference must be removed in advance. 
The boundaries of Palestine are very indefinite ; they have 
varied very widely from time to time. The north-eastern 
limit has at times touched Mesopotamia ; Damascus has for 
a period acknowledged Jewish rule. But the modern Jews 
have no imperialistic designs. Their ambitions are modest, 
but none the less decided. Of the boundaries on the south 
and the west there can be no question. They are fixed at the 
Egyptian frontier and the sea. It is on the north and the 
east that the opportunities for differences arise. But here 
the Jews are not unreasonable. Mr. Sidebotham does not 
go into detail regarding the boundaries, although it is clear 
that he is in agreement with the Zionist claims as laid down 
authoritatively in Zionism and the Jewish Future (Murray. 
2s. 6d. net), which was published a couple of years ago. The 
natural boundary of Palestine in the north runs from the sea 
a little north of Sidon (Saida) to a point about thirty miles 
south-west of Damascus. On the east the natural boundary 
is the desert; but if this were taken, Damascus, which is 
presumably to be an Arab city, would be cut off from the 
Arab state of Hedjaz. To obviate this the boundary as 
drawn in this book, which may be taken as the official ex- 
pression of the Zionist views, runs some distance to the west 
down to the Red Sea at Akabah, the Ezion-Geber of Solo- 
mon’s kingdom. These are the limits of Palestine, in which, 
so far as we can judge, Mr. Sidebotham concurs. 


SHORTER NOTICE 


The Indestructible Nation. By P. S. O’Hecarty, 4s. net. Maunsel 
and Co. 


This is a survey of Irish history from the date of the first English 
invasion (under Strongbow) up to the date (1607) of the Flight of the 
Ulster Earls, an event which made possible the first successful English 
colonisation in Ireland. As it is Mr. O’Hegarty’s aim to be a national 
historian he rejects impartiality, which in his view signifies necessarily 
a pro-English bias. ‘‘ Impartiality in Irish history writing has meant 
in every case a non-acceptance of the historic Irish nation.” The 
point is not very happily put,to say the least! Either Ireland had, 
or had not, at the time of the English invasion the things which really 
make a nation—language, laws and customs, traditions and literature. 
We know that she had; and Mr. O’Hegarty is, therefore, himself 
much more impartial than those ‘‘ English scribes ’—if really there 
be any outside of Trinity College, Dublin—who have denied the 
existence of a pre-English civilisation in Ireland. What was lacking 
was a strong, central authority. The Irish civilisation was ‘* steeped 
in the theory of the preservation of liberty, liberty for the individual, 
the clan and the province.” A political system would have developed 
along federal lines if the attention of Gael had not been diverted in 
the centuries which followed the arrival of Strongbow to the task 
of assimilating the alien elements which England constantly sent 
over. 1607 was the first year of the enforced Union between Great 
Britain and Ireland which continues to our own day. The inde- 
pendent Parliament, at the end of the eighteenth century, was ‘* merely 
a landmark in the history of the development of a colonial patriotism 
among the English planters in Ireland.” The orthodox Nationalist 
of thirty years ago, with his reverence for Grattan, Flood, Berkeley 
and Swift, never dreamt of interpreting Irish history in this fashion ; 
and Mr. O’Hegarty’s book deserves to be recommended to the English 
reader if only for the light which it throws upon the more revolutiona 
temper of contemporary Nationalism. However, the story whic 
Mr. O’Hegarty tells is interesting enough in itself, particularly at the 
final scene of struggle between Hugh O'Neill and Elizabeth. ‘* I have 
lived,’ wrote Sir John Harrington, ‘‘ to see that damnable rebel 
brought to England, honoured and well-liked.” It might be the 
exclamation of a modern representative of the Ascendancy on hearing 
that General Smuts had visited Mr. de Valera! We have no wish, 
we may say in conclusion, to deprive Mr. O’ Hegarty of the satisfaction 
of believing that every act of England in Ireland has been fraudulent 
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LORD CLIVE.* 
A1 last we have got a Life of Clive which is worthy of its subject. 
Hitherto Clive, as great and as m-morable in character, in intel- 
lect, and in the power of expression as he was in action, has lain 
under the grievous disability of imperfect biography. There has 
not only been no adequate Life of Clive, but till now the world 
has had littl or no chance of reading the superlatively wise 
and statesmanlike despatches, letters, and speeches in which 
Clive not morely dealt with the troubles of the momont, but laid 
down for all tims the principles which ought to govern indi- 
viduals and nations in their dealings with Asiatics and Asian 
politics. But even worse than this neglect of Clive's doings and 
sayings wes the fact that what little was known to the public about 
him was derived from what can only be described as Macaulay's 
brilliant caricature. That camcature is no doubt fascinating, 
jnecisive, and, like many caricatures in print and in line, sympathetic, 
and meant to be sympathetic. Yet for all that, and for all its 
many attractions, the famous essay is a caricature. In order to get 
a certain effect particular features are heightened and distorted and 
others suppressed altogether, until a man entirely different from 
the real man, and yet all the tims with a kind of poignant re. 
semblance, is produced. Macaulay's essay on Clive lives, and will 
continue to live, in litcratire because the author was a man of 
genius. But we must never forget that when we read and thrill it 
is not about the real Clive. The figure before us is as essentially 
8 work of art as, say, Shakespeare's Henry V Happily, however, 
the Clive whom Sir Gcorge Forrest has drawn for us in his two 
volumes, full, we are glad to say, of the ipsissima verba of his 








* The Life of Lord Clive, By Sir Goorge Forrest, C.L.E. 2 vols 
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or brutal. He writes of the Anglo-Irish wars of four centuries ago in 
exactly the spirit in which the Daily Mail records contemporary Anglo- 
German events. Not only does he display that spirit, but he con- 
tinually employs the slovenly colloquialisms of English yellow 
journalism, 


THE CITY 
HE general opinion in the stock markets is that 
peace is not so close at hand as some people 
anticipate, and business has been duller, but 
the general tone is steady. The amounts of War Bond: 
outstanding at the end of each of the past four weeks 
have been as follows : 


Bank. Post Office. 

September 30th .. £1,086,389,184 .. £38,494,240 

October 5th +e -» £1,108,430,965 .. £38,953,240 

October 12th £1,140,330,204 .. £39,677,240 
October 19th £1,204,173,022 .. Not yet 

published. 


These figures are not as good as might have been anticipated, 
in view of the campaign inaugurated by Mr. Bonar Law 
at the beginning of the month. The Chinese 8 per cent. 
Bonds, referred to in these notes a fortnight ago, were 
publicly offered at 105 per cent., they being repayable 
at par by five annual drawings, commencing August 28th, 
1924. In spite of the loss on redemption, the issue is 
stated to have been a success, and the lists were closed on 
the day of issue. The Aircraft Manufacturing Company’s 
issue of short-term 7 per cent. Notes was also very largely 
over-subscribed, which shows that the public is receptive 
enough to new investments that appeal to it. Shipping 
shares are cheerful on the issue by shipping brokers of 
an invitation to shipowners to purchase Government-owned 
standard boats in replacement of vessels which have been 
lost during the war. A great deal depends, of course, 
upon the price at which shipowners are enabled to buy 
these vessels. 
3 1K * 

According to American bankers’ letters, the reduction 
in the salaries of high railroad officials in the United States 
since 1917 has already represented a saving to the Govern- 
ment under the present State operation of $4,614,899, 
but increases in wages have amounted to over $500,000,000. 
From the same source comes the following definition of 
the American Secretary of State, Mr. McAdoo, of the 
difference between the taxation of war profits and the 
graduated taxation of profits upon invested capital. It 
appeared originally in a message addressed to the House 
Committee on Ways and Means: 

The distinction between a war profits tax and excess profits tax 
is not a matter of form, but of substance. By a war profits tax 
we mean a tax upon profits in excess of those realised before the war. 
By an excess profits tax we mean a tax upon profits in excess of a 
given return upon capital. The theory of a war profits tax is to 
tax profits due to the war. The theory of an excess profits tax is 
to tax profits over and above a given return on capital. A war 
profits tax finds its sanction in the conviction of all patriotic men, 
of whatever economic or political school, that no one should profit 
largely by the war. The excess profits tax must rest upon the 
wholly indefensible notion that it is a function of taxation to bring 
all profits down to one level with relation to the amount of capital 
invested, and to deprive industry, foresight and sagacity of their 
fruits. ‘The excess profits tax exempts capital and burdens brains, 
ability and energy. The excess profits tax falls less heavily on big 
business than on small business, because big business is generally 
over-capitalised and small businesses are often under-capitalised. 
The war profits tax would tax all war profits at one high rate ; the 
excess profits tax does, and for safety must, tax all excess profits 
at lowerand graduated rates. Any graduated tax upon corporations 
is indefensible in theory, for corporations are only aggregations of 
individuals, and by such a tax the numerous small stockholders of 
a great corporation may be taxed at a higher rate than the very 
wealthy large stockholders of a relatively smaller corporation. 


ft may perhaps be advisable to add that the Americans 
use the word “ corporation’? where we used the word 
“company”; also that the taxation levied now by the 
United States Government does not follow the principle laid 
down in the above extract. 


a Be a 


The extraordinary rise that has taken place in the £1 
shares of a company called Hudson’s Consolidated has 
caused a good deal of conversation in City circles. Last 
year the shares varied in price between 1s. 103d. and 
2s. 103d. Early in September they were quoted at about 
13s., since when they have risen to their present price of 
56s. 6d. The only official statement that has been issued 


by, or in connection with, the company is one to the effect 
that Brigadier-General H. W. Thornton has become chairman 
of the company. General Thornton is an American railroad 
man who, a few years ago, took up the post of General 
Manager to the Great Eastern Railway. The addition of 
this gentleman to the board may be a good point, but is 
not of itself sufficient to account for the shares quadrupling 
in price within six weeks. The company carries on a 
general trust and finance business, and for the first two 
years of its existence paid dividends of 7} per cent., since 
when it has distributed nothing, and its credit balance 
in 1916 was £526. Various rumours are afloat as to the 
cause for the rise, and the best-substantiated appears to 
be one that the company has acquired an invention whereby 
it is possible to transmit wireless messages from acroplanes 
travelling at great speed, and the general idea is that the 
Marconi people will have to buy them out. This may or 
may not be true; but people who buy the shares on mere 
rumours like this should be compelled to subscribe at least 
an equal amount to a compulsory War Loan, as they are 
manifestly not fit to look after their money. In face of 
the strong criticism to which the matter is being subjected, 
it is more than probable that by the time this note appears 
the company will have informed its shareholders what is 
happening. 
ak cp * 

According to the mail advices from Sao Paulo, very 
serious damage has been done to the coffee trees owing 
to the severe frosts, the like of which has not been known 
since 1870. The present crop had already been largely 
picked, but the trees have suffered severely, and it was 
anticipated that many of them would have to be cut down 
to the roots, in which case they would not begin to bear 
coffee again for at least four years. It is thought that 
the next crop will be under six million bags, which is less 
than half the estimates hitherto, whilst stocks, including 
1,150,000 bags belonging to the French Government, were 
not in excess of this number. This does not represent a 
total loss to the planters, however, for while their coffee 
trees are growing again they cultivate such products as 
give a quick return, e.g., cotton, black beans, and castor 
oil plants, all of which are fetching very high prices just 
now. As a result, coffee has risen very sharply in price, 
and its repereussion upon the rubber share market will 
be interesting to note, for many of the Java companies, 
e.g., Anglo-Dutch Plantations (price 34s. 6d.), Java 
Investments (price 29s.) are largely interested in coffee 
cultivation as well as rubber. According to a Singapore 
message, the Rubber Commission Report recommends 
the British and Dutch Governments to restrict produc- 
tion to 200 Ib. an acre and the formation of an Imperial 
Trust with a monopoly of buying and selling at 2s. 4d. 
per lb. at Singapore, or, alternatively, a minimum price 
of 1s. 103d. per lb. Either of these courses would be 
profitable to the industry, the leaders of which would ask 
for nothing better than a fixed stated price of anything 
near 2s. per lb. at the place of production. 

Emit Davies. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT and WANTED. 


- ~ " . . 
[LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 
ASSISTANT ORGANISERS OF CHILDREN’S CARE WoRK. 
Applications are invited for EMPLOYMENT AS ASSISTANT ORGANISERS 
OF CHILDREN’S CARE WORK. Candidates should have considerable experience 
in social work, with special reference to children, and should possess organising 
ability. A number of temporary positions are now vacant, and a selection of candidates 
for permanent appointment will be made later from those holding such positions. 
The salaries of assistant organisers on the permanent staff commence at £100 a year. 
rising by yearly increments of 46 to £130 a year, and district organisers who are 
selected from the ranks of assistant organisers receive £130 a year, rising by pe y 
increments of £10 to £200 a year. In addition all these officers are now Grenier war 
waxes of £50 a yeareach. ‘Temporary assistant organisers are paid a fixed ine oe 
rate of £3 a week or 42 10s. Od. a week, according to qualifications. Married wae 
may apply for temporary employment. Apply for form to the Clerk of the C —_ 
County Hall, Spring Gardens, $.W. 1, enclosinga stamped addressed foolscap —_ 
Forms must be returned not later than 11 a.m. on Tuesday, 5th November, 8. 


. i ; cil’ rvice may apply. Canvassing disqualifies. 
Persons already in the Council's se e y ply ae BIRD. 
Clerk of the London County Council, 


‘= tae ™ iam | inaieninaaieniin ~ * a me a de a — =r 
IBERAL WOMEN { VOTERS,—EXPERIENCED ORGANISE” 
ired immediately by the Women's Liberal Federation.—Apply 
eueaee of the W.LF., 120 Victoria Street, Londoa, S.W. 1, Stating age, 
political experience. and any other qualifications, 0 __________ 
TIZENS’ SOCIAL INSTITUTE.—WARDEN required (Man or 
G Woman) for important new scheme with considerable peceintiinics: — 
and adaptability essential: salary £150 upwards, according to quahhcations. 
Apply Mersrystpk RECREATION Funp, 14 Castle Street. Liverpool. . 


TENEMENT PROPERTY MANAGEMENT. 
XPERIENCED EDUCATED WOMAN desires management of 
_4 Weekly Property. Nine years’ experience of work on Miss Octavia Hill » Bans 
Thorough knowledge repairs, sanitation, rating. etc,— Box 464, New STATESMA 
10 Great Queen Street, London, W.C.2 
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BRAIN STRESS 


In times of stress and strain the disas- 
trous results that may follow overtaxin 
of the brain must not be Praise 





Sold by al 


To meet the demands of severe 
mental activity there must be a con- 
stant, steady supply of the right 
food to the brain so that the cerebral 
cells may be maintained in health. 
For this purpose ‘ BYNOGEN’ 
is invaluable. 

The agreeable flavour and digestive 
qualities of ‘BY NOGEN’ are derived 
from a specially prepared extract obtained 


from selected whole wheat and malt, 
which it contains in addition to milk- 


protein and organic phosphates. 


l Chemists at 1/9, 3/-, 5/- and 9/- 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Lid., Lombard St., London, E,C. 3 
Established in the City of London, A.D. 1715. 


Be 

















NOW READY 


ALL INVESTORS Sean ‘Genre on 


Price 4d., post free) 


“THE 100 BEST 
INVESTMENTS” 


Entitled 


“ Post-War Investments” 





THE ANNUAL 
VOLUME 
Price 1/- 


Published in 
July 


which deals fully and frankly with 
the present position and outlook 
of affairs from the point of view 
of the investor, large or small. 
The (Quarterly Supplements con- 
tain up-to-date details of 100 
specially selected securities, cover- 








QUARTERLY 


Price 4d. 


Published 
January, 
April, 
and October 





ing the whole available field of 
investment — from National War 


SUPPLEMENTs}| Bonds to Ordinary Shares in 


Industrial Companies—particulars 
of further investments considered 
worthy of attention, a number of 
useful tables, and hints of value to 
everyone concerned with the re- 
munerative employment of capital. 








Post free 


on receipt of remittance te the Publishers : 


The British, Foreign and Colonial Corporation, Ltd. 
Investment Bankers, 57 Bishopsgate, LONDON, E.C. 2. 





























One of the most delightful Christmas gifts will be 


FORTY NEW POEMS 


By W. H. DAVIES. 
Cloth gilt. 4s. net; postage 3d. 


The first reviews say : 
“ His verse always sets itself to open-air music." —Morning Post. 
“In his best vein.” —Scotsman. 
As fresh and sweet as any of their predecessors; it is hard to think of higher 
praise,” "—Evening New: 
Show no | “ot spiritual vitality. They are things of beauty and 
robustness.’ *—Daily Express. 

“ He is a man of (ont and his genius is still alive; and after many years of 
songs about girls and children, robins and thrushes—sheep, clouds, and beer, 
he still writes with a freshness of impulse that makes each song a new song.’ 

—. C. SQUIRE in Land and Water 





By the same author. 


Collected Dian 


2nd Edition. With Portrait. 6s. 6d.. net. Postage 5d. 


“ It is a book of the most companionable poetry that any living man has 
given us.” *—Times. 

‘The book to which those who do not know him should first be recom- 
mended,”—Land and Water. 





Also 
Songs of Joy Child Lovers 

3s. 6d. net. 2nd Edition. 1s. net. 
Farewell to Poesy Nature Poems 

1s. 6d. net. 8rd Edition. 1s. 3d. net. 


The Autobiography of a Super-tramp. 
With a Preface by BERNARD SHAW. 4th Edition, 
6s. 6d. net. Postage 5d. 





A book not yet sufficiently known is : 


NOVEMBER : Poems in War Time 


7 HENRY BRYAN BINNS. Boards, 3s. net ; postage 


A os printed volume which no one should miss who loves good poetry. 
November is a unique book of virile mentality, sensitive express nts 1g and pene- 
trating vision. 


LONDON: A. C. FIFIELD, 13 CLIFFORD’S INN, E.C. 4. 











LECTURES, ETC. 
ee MOVEMENT MEETINGS. Caxton HALL, 





VicToRIA STREET. Saturday Afternoons at 3 p.m. 

Speakers : 
November 2nd.—‘ The Jubilee of Evolution: Its Influence on Social 
and Religious Progress."" Mr. H. Snell. Chairman : 

Leonard Huxley, Esq. 


- 16th.—‘‘ The Danger of Religious Reaction after the War.” 
Mr. Joseph McCabe, Chairman: The Hon. John 
Collier. 


Reserved Seats: Course tickets 5s. and 2s. 6d.; Single tickets, 
zs. and 1s. Admission free. THE UNION OF ETHICAL SOCIETIES, 19 
Buckingham Street, WC. 2. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTI1 UTE, ‘COLET GARDENS, 

WEST SEREROTeS. Rey - b- for Teachers. President: Rt. Hen. 

Sir William Mather, LL.D Ey id a Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Mente- 

fiore M.A. ; Secretary: Wyn i G. Symonds, M.A.—Fer information soncerning 
Scholarships and Loan Fund apply to the Principal. Miss Lawnzzxce. 


AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1. 
Univensrry Counsas in Arts, Scrence, Mepicine. and Exocineentne for Men 
and Women, Fee 10 guineas « year. Hoste! for Women Students. Pre- 

liminary Course for Air Pilots. Prospectus post free from ReorsTRar 


SCHOOLS 


MA LTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head Mistress : Miss Cuameers, Girton College, Gonpetion, late Head 

Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is te 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the com- 
munity; to encourage self-expression by means of Literature. Acting, Music, Dancing. 











Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery and all such subjects 
as should be part of every girl's education, 180 guineasa year. Gerrard's Cross is 
$00 ft. above sea level, on gravel soil, and is out of the air raid area. The fae 
delightfully situated in its own grounds of 15 acres. 
Ze MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
Prospectus on application te Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newa- 
ham College (Historica! Tripos) and of the Marie Grey Training College 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


AN ccrti MSS. and TVPEWRITING "of every 

description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand- 

ists provided. Meetin Lectures, Sermons reported. — 

Y ROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE (G. Allen), 27 Chancery Lane. 
Tel. : Central 1565. 


PULATION QUESTION and Birth Control. Post free 2d. 
—Matruvsas Leaovs, 48 Broadway, Westminster. S.W.1. 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S NEW BOOKS. 





MY LIFE AND FRIENDS. 


In this volume Dr, Sully gives his memories of his life and of the many distin- 
guished men and women whom he has known in the course of his career. There 

is much about the Sunday tramps, headed by Leslie Stephen, and among the 
friends of whom Dr. Sully gives memories are Darwin, George Meredith, Herbert 
Spencer, George Eliot, Huxley, Cotter Morison, William James, and Lord Morley, 
MY LIFE AND FRIENDS: A PSYCHOLOGIST’S MEMORIES. 
By James Sully, LL.D., Emeritus Professor of Philosophy, University 
College of London. With 12 Illustrations. Cloth. 12s. 6d. net. 


THE TURKISH EMPIRE. 


“ This book,” says the Westminster Gazette, “ covers the whole history of Turkey 
from its first contact with Europe down to the Young Turk Revolution, and shows 
the same gift of just and lucid narrative that has made his history of Poland so 
valuable.” “It is a book,” says the Athen@um, “ which should be widely read, 
especially at the present period.” 

THE TURKISH EMPIRE: Its Growth and Decay. 

By Lord. Eversley. With 3 Maps. Cloth. 12s. 6d. net. 


LESSONS OF THE WORLD WAR. 


Truth says :—“I should think that no more masterly analysis of the causes of 
the war or any more penetrating forecast of its effects—moral, political, social 
and economic—upon the life of the peoples that have had any part in it, direct 
or indirect, has yet appeared than this of M. Hamon,” 
LESSONS OF THE WORLD WAR. 
By Augustin Hamon. With an Introduction by Patrick Geddes. 
Cloth. 15s. net. 


PROBLEMS OF 
RECONSTRUCTION. 


“ Of books on reconstruction there is no end: and that is asit should be. A great 
deal of very useful material, from many different points of view, is collected in 
this volume, to which Lord Crewe has written a preface, and which we commend to 
the attention of our readers.”—Common Sense. 

PROBLEMS OF RECONSTRUCTION: A Symposium. 


By Various Writers. Cloth. 8s. 6d. net. 


SEASIDE PLANTING. 


Mr. A. D. Webster, expert on Forestry, has produced an extensive book on 
“Seaside Planting: for Shelter, Ornament and Profit.” Some of] the subjects dealt 
with are Sand Dunes and Coast Erosion; Preparation of the Ground and Plant- 
ing; Trees and Shrubs for Seaside Planting; and Insects that are most injurious 
to Maritime Plantations, 
SEASIDE PLANTING : for SHELTER, ORNAMENT and PROFIT. 
By A. D. Webster. With 33 Illustrations. Cloth. 18s. net. 


FORESTRY WORK. 


“ This is a very practical book, written by an expert, and describes in detail the 
actual work required to prepare the land, to plant and to properly look after the 
plantation, The volume contains numerous illustrations and should find a 
place in the library of every landowner and estate agent.”—Farmers’ Advocate. 


FORESTRY WORK. 
By W. H. Whellens. With 17 Illustrations. Cloth. 8s. 6d. net. 


A HEALTHY OLD AGE. 


“In this book an attempt is made to demonstrate both to the medica! profession 
and the laity that premature decay, physical and mental, may within limits be 
prevented. . . . We have perused the book with pleasure, and cordially recom- 
mend it to our readers,”—Medical Times. 


THE ROAD TO A HEALTHY OLD AGE. 
By T. Bodley Scott, M.R.C.S. (Eng.). Cloth. 5s. net. 


ROBERT W. SERVICE’S POEMS. 


1. RHYMES OF A RED-CROSS MAN. 

2. SONGS OF A SOURDOUGH. 

8. BALLADS OF A CHEECHAKO. 

4. RHYMES OF A ROLLING STONE. 
Bound uniform in cloth, 3s. 6d. net each. 
































Send for a free specimen copy of the October issue of ‘‘ M.A.B.” 
(Mainly About Books). Annual Subscription, 1s. post free. 





ALSACE-LORRAINE. 


War and Peace, the International Review, says :—“ It is the most important 
contribution to the discussion of the question that has yet been published in 
England. - Mr. Phillipson has evidently taken immense pains to give 
all the facts accurately, to state the arguments on both sides justly, and to make 
the difficulties of the problem understood; he has completely succeeded,” 
ALSACE-LORRAINE : Past, Present and Future. 
By Coleman Phillipson. With 4 Maps. Cloth. 25s. net. 


ITALY’S GREAT WAR. 


This work, written by six prominent Italian publicists, has an introductory 
chapter by H. Nelson Gay. It starts by dealing with the evils of Austrian 
domination in Italy down to 1866, then sets forth why Italy entered the war, 
the political reasons that influenced her, and her fundamental idealistic sympa- 
thies with the cause of the Allies; then states in detail precisely what Italy's 
national aspirations are in regard to the Trentino and Upper Adige. 

ITALY’S GREAT WAR AND NATIONAL ASPIRATIONS. 

By Various Writers. With 20 Illustrations and 4 Maps. Boards. 


5s. net. 


DEMOCRACY AT THE CROSS 
ROADS. 


“ The World is to be made safe for Democracy,” says President Wilson, “ Yes,” 
replies Miss Petre, “‘ but must we not also insist that Democracy must be made 
safe for the world ?” “‘ This theme,” says Public Opinion, “ is discussed in this 
outspoken and very timely book.” 

DEMOCRACY AT THE CROSS ROADS. 

By M. D. Petre. Cloth. 4s. 6d. net. (Second Impression.) 


SOUTH AMERICA. 


“ Mr. W. H. Koebel knows South America, its people, its commercial conditions 
and its needs with a thoroughness which is not usualin England. . . . Com- 
merce can be a great aid to genuine culture, and the intelligent man of business 
cannot do better than digest the admirable inf tion provided in this volume.” 
—The Observer. 
SOUTH AMERICA: An Industrial and Commercial Field. 
By W. H. Koebel. Illustrated. Cloth. 18s. net. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF FRANCE, 


‘““Madame Duclaux’s History is, as might be expected, intimate and fascinating 
from the first chapter to the last. It is primarily the work of a poet; that is 
to say, it is suffused with sympathy and imagination. Her wide reading has 
filled her mind with a vast store of thoughts as well as facts. . . . Madame 
Duclaux has added a treasure to literature in her ‘ Short History of France,’ ” 


—Country Life. 
A SHORT HISTORY OF FRANCE. 4 
By Mary Duclaux. Cloth. 10s. 6d. net. (Third Impression.) 


THE WONDERS OF INSTINCT. 


“Never did a naturalist write more enthusiastically on the study of living 
animals. Whether we follow the author (J. H. Fabre) into the intricate doings 
of the green grasshopper, the ways of the burying beetles, or the habits and 
instincts of the wild bees, there is the same acute insight into the world of insect 
romance, the same care in observation, and a remarkable lucidity throughout.”’ 
—VJournal of Zoological Research. 
THE WONDERS OF INSTINCT: Chapters in the Psychology of 


Insects. 
By J. H. Fabre. Illustrated. Cloth. 10s. 6d. net. (Third 
Impression.) 


TROPIC DAYS. 


“A more complete distraction frum the mental pressure of current events could 
hardly be found than in‘ Tropic Days,’”’ says the Manchester Guardian. “ The 
plant and bird life of a tiny Pacific island are described with care and charm, 
and in a number of revealing chapt the character and habits of the very 
primitive natives who are Mr. Banfield’s neighbours are explained.” 

TROPIC DAYS. 

By E. J. Banfield, Author of ‘‘ The Confessions of a Beach- 

comber.” Illustrated. Cloth. 16s. net. 


WHY DON’T THEY CHEER? 


“ There is a strength, a beauty, a restrained passion in Mr. Stead’swar verse 
which prove his ability to penetrate into the heart of things such as very few 
of our war poets have exhibited.” —Daily News. 

WHY DON’T THEY CHEER ? and other Poems. 

By Robert J. C. Stead. Cloth. 3s. 6d. net. 
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